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JACK HAZARD AND HIS FORTUNES. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


AN UNWELCOME INTERRUPTION. 


HEN Mr. Syd Chatford reached Aunt Pat- 
sy’s house he found the door ajar, and, as 
he was about to knock, saw a scene within 
which made him pause. 
There, in the middle of the room, sat 
Aunt Patsy in a low-backed chair, while 
behind it, leaning over and combing the old 
gray head, stood Annie Felton. The rays 
of the setting sun shone into the wretched apart- 
ment, and brought out in strong relief of color 
the strange contrast between all the misery it con- 
tained, and the youth and freshness of the bright 
young girl who seemed to have strayed into it 
from another world.. Syd was not a very senti- 
mental young gentleman, yet something struck 
deeply into his heart as he stood gazing at this 
picture of beautiful girlhood and poverty-stricken 
age. 

“© you blessed child!” the old. woman was 
saying. “You do my body and soul good! O, 
you warm my poor old heart, that’s been like a frozen clod so long! I 
hain’t had a kind hand touch my forehead and hair for ten years, —for ten 
years!” she repeated, with plaintive emphasis. “It’s a cross, wrinkled 
forehead now, and my old gray hair makes me look like a fright ; but, child, 
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it wasn’t always so. I was a han’some gal,— proud and han’some. I 
ain’t old, neither, — not half so old as I look ; I’m only fifty-seven. It seems 
sometimes not much longer ago than yesterday that life was just as bright 
to me as it is to you, dear, — the futur’ all rose-color, — and now look at 
me!—look at me!” And she ended with a groan. 

“The future may be bright to you still,” said Annie, — “why not? It 
is partly your own fault that you have no friends, is n’t it? You have been 
too proud, maybe.” “ 

“Yes, yes. I’ve been proud and obstinate enough, Lord knows! It 
begun when my fust husband was living. He was a good man, — good to 
me, but there come trouble, —I can’t deny but there was some cause for 
suspicions agin him, — and neighbors tried to git red of him. Then, after 
he died, they tried to git red of me. Squire Peternot wanted my land ; and 
folks declared bad characters used to come and visit me. ‘Bad company ’s 
better ’n none,’ says I; and I defied ’em. I was all spunk in them days, — 
but, O dear, O dear! It’s too late now to alter the past, and as for the 
futur’, — I see no rest for me but the grave.” 

“And is there nothing beyond the grave?” said Annie, very softly. 
“TI don’t know!” replied Aunt Patsy. “My fust husband used to argue, 
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—‘A dog dies, and where is he? a man dies, and where is he?’ He un- 
settled my belief. I ’ve been adrift, — I’ve been in the dark ever sence.” 

“ Light will come to you again,” said Apnie, cheeringly. “But you must 
get out of your old, unnatural way of living. It is dreadful to be so lonely, 
and to have your heart so set against the world! Come, I’ll be your 
friend ; I'll visit you often, and send you other friends, if you will open 
your heart to them.” 

“ My heart is hard, —it’s rock to them that come to spite and fight me !” 





said the old woman, grimly. “ But”—her voice and expression softened 
—“it opens easy enough to one that has the key to’t. What a light 
hand you have! what a soft touch! Oh!” —with a deep breath, — “it 


goes to my very soul! And I do believe it limbers my jints. But there! 
don’t spend your strength working over me any more. I ain’t wuth it.” 

“O yes, you are, mother!” cried Annie. “And now that I’ve combed 
your head I am going to set your room to rights.” 

“No, no, child! It needs it enough, but it ain’t fitting that you should 
touch it.” 

Syd, who was of the old woman’s opinion, thought it time to knock. 

“For massy sakes! who can that be?” said Aunt Patsy. “It never 
rains but it pours. I hain’t had so much company for six mohths as I’ve 
had to-day.” 

“ How d’e do! how’s yer health?” said pompous little Syd, bowing and 
shaking hands with Annie, who went to the door. “They ’re waiting for ye 
over to the house, — going to have a sing, I believe ;—and Aunt Marshy” 
(meaning Mrs. Chatford, whose given name was Marcia) “sent me over” 
(here he stretched the truth a little) “to tell ye.” 

“Please say that I will come very soon,” replied Annie. But that did 
not suit Syd’s views. 

“Can’t do nothing ’thout you, ye know,” he said. “They'll be disap- 
p’inted, if I go back alone.” 

“I suppose I must go, then,” said Annie; and she retarned to take leave 
of Aunt,Patsy. The old woman kissed her hand with tears, and entreated 
her to come again. With glistening eyes Annie promised ; and, throwing 
once more the red scarf over her neck, she set out to accompany her cous- 
ins’ cousin. 

“ Frightful place !” said Syd, as they turned their backs upon it; “horrid 
old creature !— how could you bear to stay in her house ?” 

“TI can’t say that either she or her house was very attractive to me,” 
said Annie, with eyes still moist and lip still a-tremble. “Yet I would n’t 
have misséd going there for anything ! ” 

“I understand,” replied Syd, — “ felt it your duty ; I admire the motive. 
And no doubt you done her good.” 

“TI hope I—did—her good,” said Annie, dwelling ever so slightly on the 
little word between dashes, — just enough to show him the weak point in 
his grammar. “But I know I’ve done myself good by going to see her. 
It is n’t well to take life always so lightly as we do. We don’t think enough 
™* 
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of others; we don’t do enough for others.” And she brushed away a tear, 
as she thought of poor old Aunt Patsy left alone in her misery. 

Now it must be told that proud Syd Chatford had, like humble Jack 
Hazard, an especial reason for wishing to walk home with Annie Felton, — 
though a very different reason. He too had something private and par- 
ticular to say to her. 

“It’s a duty to do — hem — what we can — for the poor and needy. But 
it’s a pleasure —a delight — to —to sacrifice ourselves even — for those — 
at least for the one — we love. Annie! if I could show my devotion to 
you — give my life, if necessary — ” 

But just here Squire Peternot’s black bull came running furiously behind 
the sauntering pair, his eye attracted and his rage inflamed by Annie’s 
red scarf. 

“ By jolly!” exclaimed Syd, looking round, on hearing the sudden jar 
of hoofs. Annie gave a shriek, and both fled for their lives. Self-sacrifice 
for the sake of the loved one is beautiful in the abstract, but reduced to a 
reality, — with terrible horns and short, depressed neck visible just behind 
you, — it is something from which even a more ardent lover than Syd might 
beg respectfully to be excused. 

Not that our modern knight, in dapper broadcloth and sleek beaver hat, 
deserted his lady. When he found that he was swifter of foot than she — 
or rather longer-breathed, for she was a match for him at the start — he 
grasped her arm and strove manfully to help her over the ground. But 
there was no fence within ten rods, and it is doubtful whether the animal 
in his rage would not have overleaped the highest bounds of the pasture. 
Ah, if Annie had only bethought herself of the cause of his excitement, 
and flung off the scarf! But it was securely pinned on, with only the loose 
ends fluttering in the wind, as if the more to enrage the wild beast plunging 
nearer and nearer, and now close at hand. 

And this is the startling incident which, as I said, quite drove all thoughts 
of his own ill-luck out of Jack’s mind. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE BATTLE. 


SEEING escape for both impossible, Syd Chatford formed an heroic reso- 
lution. Adjuring Annie with his spent breath to rum —run/ he suddenly 
stopped, turned, and faced the bull. 

For an instant there was something sublime, as well as ludicrous, in the 
situation. He had left his hat some rods behind, and the bull had trampled 
it. His hair was in disorder, flying electrically all over his head. His face 
pale, his eyes wild, his straight form erect, he looked like a terrified excla- 
mation-point set to stop the career of that tremendous beast. 

Syd’s trembling hands reached instinctively to grasp the horns even then 
lowered to toss him. The next moment he was on his hands and knees, 
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and the terrible brute was rushing past him. How he came in that position 
he never well knew, the thing that happened to him was so frightfully 
sudden. But he always averred (and I remember hearing him many times 
tell the story) that he certainly succeeded in grasping one horn, and thus 
’ saved himself from being gored. His fotmidable foe, having flung him 
aside, did not stop to toss him, but resumed his pursuit of the scarf; when 
the overturned knight, recovering from the shock of the combat just in time 
to see a long black tail brandished before his eyes, seized it, and sprang 
to his feet. 

Annie had gained a little time through the delay occasioned by this brief 
encounter; but now, with an amazing bellow, the beast bounded towards 
her again, with the undaunted Syd in tow, holding by that short cable, 
pulling backwards with all his might, but in vain, — his hair and heels and 
coat-tails flying behind him, while he gasped out frantically, as if it had 
been a horse running away with him, “Whoa! whoa! whoa!” 

Suddenly he stumbled, and, falling, lost his hold of the tail. Then the 
bull, freed from all encumbrance, flew with head down and horns advanced 
to transfix the unfortunate girl. Annie could almost have felt his hot breath 
upon her, when, with a faint scream, breath and strength failing, she sank 
to the ground. 
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The fall was timely; the beast’s momentum being such that his head 
and fore-feet passed completely over her before he was able to stop. Then 
he recoiled, and brought his head down so close to her face that about all 
she could see of it for a single moment of helpless, hopeless horror, was 
one eye, which looked as big as a saucer. He was feeling for her with his 
horns, and bellowing with rage; and there she lay at his mercy; Syd was 
still at a distance, and would have been powerless to save her had he been 
on the spot ; — when a fresh actor rushed upon the scene. 

He approached so swiftly and noiselessly that Annie had not perceived 
him ; and the first she knew of his presence was when another black object 
dashed over her head at the head of the bull, with a fierce snarl seized his 
ear, and began to shake and tear it. The bull thereupon left the lady and 
rushed upon the dog. 

Lion — for it was he — retreated, still facing the foe, snapping at lip or 
dewlap or nose, as those points were exposed to him, and often seizing 
and holding on while the bull lunged and stamped and flung him from 
side to side. 

“Sick! bite °em! good fellow!” shouted Jack, arriving upon the field 
of battle ; and he began to belabor the bull’s back and sides with a club. 
“Shake him! tear him! good dog!” 

By this time Syd had lifted Annie to her feet, and-was helping her from 
the field. Singularly enough, she had scarcely been hurt at all. She was 
at first almost too weak to stand; but, encouraged by her companion, she 
exerted herself, and soon reached the wall. 

And now still another actor appeared. This was no other than the pro- 
prietor of the bull, — Squire Peternot himself. 

“ Ho, there! stop that! hallo!” he called out, urging his stiff joints into 
a run, and flourishing his cane. “You young vagabond!” for as he came 
up he recognized boy and dog, “what are ye "bout here ?” 

Perceiving the cane about to descend upon his head, Jack dodged, and 
prepared to defend himself. 

“Scamp!” said the Squire, trembling with excitement, —“ you young 
villain, you !—could n't you find any other mischief, Sunday arternoon, but 
you must— Take your dog off, or I "ll kill him!” 

And the angry old man aimed a blow at Lion. As the fight was still 
going on, and the combatants were both in lively motion, the cane, missing 
its mark, alighted on the bull’s nose. 

“ Come here, Lion! here!” said Jack, pulling his dog off; while the bull, 
glad to be rid of him, ran to meet a wondering herd of cattle coming to 
witness the combat. “That your bull, mister?” 

“Yes, it’s my bull! and I'll have ye up for beatin’ and settin’ your dog 
on to him, sure’s you’re born! Come along with me!” And the long- 
armed squire reached to grasp the boy’s shoulder. 

“What ll I come along with you fer?” cried Jack. “Jest you wait and 
hear why —” 

“I don’t care to listen to any of your lies,” said the Squire. “I made 
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mp.my mind about you last night, when you come to my door with that 
dog} and told me such a tissue of falsehoods. Where did ye steal them 
clo’és ? — If I can’t take ye, I ’ll send somebody that can!” 

“For what, sir?” inquiredva sharp, decided voice; and Jack, turning, 
saw Syd Chatford approaching. 

'.“ For abusin’ my creetur’, him and his dog,” said the Squire. 

“Perhaps you’re not aware what you creetur’ was about,” replied Syd, 
his straight form and somewhat pompous manners making up in a degree 
for his small stature, as he confronted the grim, gaunt squire. “He was 
on the point of tossing that young lady yonder, — Miss Annie Felton, sir ! 
—a hair of whose head is worth more than all the cattle that could stand 
on your farm !” 

“Pooh! pooh!” said the Squire, contemptuously. 

“Yes, sir!” Syd went on. “He had chased her from beyond where you 
see my hat on the ground back there. Nothing under Heaven stopped him 
but this dog. If it had n’t been for him and the boy, her blood, sir, would 
have been on your hands !” 

“ On my hands ? you impudent puppy !” said the Squire. 

“Yes, sir, — for letting such a beast run loose. The truth is the truth, 
sir, whether I’m an impudent puppy or not.” 

“It’s my own field, and what business has any person to cross it? 
Though if ’t was a habit of any animal o’ mine to run at people, of course,” 
said the Squire, becoming a trifle more reasonable, “I should take care 
on ’em. But I never in my life knowed one to do sich a thing. What’s 
that red concern on the ground ?” 

It was Annie’s scarf, which had been torn off when she was under the 
animal’s feet. 

“That’s the trouble! Did n’t she know no better’n that? To wear a 
flamin’ red jigger in a field where cattle are! My creetur’s are peaceable 
as any man’s. I should regret to know she got hurt, — I believe she’s an 
estimable young woman, — but don’t talk about her blood bein’ on my 
hands, and one of her hairs bein’ more val’able than all the live stock that 
could be got on to two hundred and sixty acres of land! That’s rank 
nonsense. And as for you,” — Squire Peternot shook his cane at Jack, — 
“don’t let me ketch you on my premises agin, if you don’t want to git into 
diffikilty.” 

And the old man strode angrily away. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
HOME. 


SypD went back for his hat, while the Squire was talking; and he now 
returned with it, shaping and brushing it by the way. 

“No harm ;— little I care for the hat! Whose boy are ye? where do 
ye live?” Syd inquired. 
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“T ain’t nobody’s boy, and I don’t live nowheres,” replied the ungram- 
matical Jack. 

Syd picked up the scarf. “I never saw a finer dog! Will you sell him? 
I'll give ye five dollars for him.” 

‘I guess I don’t want to part with him,” said Jack, proud and happy. 

“Tll give ye ten, — by jolly, I'll give ye fifteen dollars !” said the enthu- 
siastic Syd. 

Although so much money seemed a fortune to poor Jack, and he opened 
his eyes wide at the magnificent offer, still he pulled the loose hide on 
Lion’s neck affectionately, and said again “he guessed he did n’t want to 
sell.” 

“T don’t blame ye,” said Syd. “Though, if you should change your mind, 
or be obliged to part with him—I don’t know but I’ll say twenty. Miss 
Felton, allow me to introduce you to the hero of the day.” 

Lion was none of your surly, dignified dogs, that receive a caress with a 
growl. Syd’s pats gave him pleasure (he seemed to know he deserved 
them) ; and now every part of his body, from tongue to tail, seemed alive 
with delight, as Annie, sitting on the grass by the wall, threw her arms 
about him. 

“O you noble creature!” she said, with tears and smiles, embracing and 
patting him, “ you don’t know what you saved me from!” 

“Yes, he does!” said Jack, exultantly. - 

“ And you, and you,” she turned from Jack to Syd, —“I would thank 
both of you, if I had any words. That miserable scarf! I know now what 
it was that excited the brute. Your hat has suffered, Sydney, —I am sorry 
to see.” 

“Yes. I have poor luck with hats lately. Had one stole last evening, 
by jolly! Between thieves and mad bulls I shall have to go bareheaded 
soon.” 

A shadow swept over Jack’s heart, all sunshine before. He shrank back, 
so that his guilty face might not be seen, while Syd helped Annie over the 
wall. They then returned slowly towards the house, she leaning on Syd’s 
arm, while Jack walked behind in gloomy silence with his dog. 

“ Why did n’t I speak up, and say ‘’T was me that took your hat, mis- 
ter’?” thought the culprit. “Then was my time. He’d forgive me, if I 
told him all about it, 1 know. But I can’t tell him now. A good fellow, 
I guess. Twenty dollars! Lion! old Lion! you don’t know what a fortin 
I’ve flung away, ruther ’n part with you!” Lion looked as if he did know, 
though. 

The neighbors who had dropped in “to have a sing” were assembled 
with the family in the great square parlor, and all were beginning seriously 
to wonder what had become of Miss Felton, when Phin, hovering about 
the door, cried out, “Here she comes now! here they all come!” and in 
walked majestic little Syd, accompanied by the young lady, Jack, and his 
dog. 

Jack was inclined to slink away, but Annie insisted on his showing her 
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four-footed protector to the family; and the boy was by no means averse 
to seeing Lion made the hero of the occasion. Syd told the story of her 
perilous adventure and wonderful rescue; and you may be sure it created 
an immense sensation in that usually quiet parlor. Everybody congratu- 
lated her ; everybody praised Lion, and had something to say to Lion’s 
owner ; all which made Jack glow again with happiness, while it filled the 
heart of Phineas with envy. 

“ Give me yer hand, Bub!” said a young fellow, who had come in with 
his sister to join in the evening’s singing. ‘You ’ve seen me before?” 

“T guess I have!” answered Jack, — “ by the light of a tin lantern ; and 
ye had a gun in yer hand.” 

“TI took a notion to your dog then,” said Ab, — for it was the elder of the 
Welby boys. 

“Yes, more ’n ye did to me,” Jack replied. 

“Mabby so. I didn’t know you. I'd like to buy that dog. 

“7°ll take that dog off your hands, boy, —if you ’ll name a fair price,” 
said Don Curtis. 

“If he sells to anybody, he sells to me,” remarked Syd Chatford, stiffly. 

“That dog ain’t going out of this family, now I tell ye!” cried Phineas. 
“T spoke for him first !” 

If Jack had seen fit to put up his friend at auction, there is no telling 
what bids might not have been made for him. But Mr. Pipkin, coming in 
just then from his milking, with a ludicrously puckered and solemn counte- 
nance, reminded the young men that ijt was Sunday, and not a fitting time for 
dog-trades ; and Deacon Chatford said, “I guess the boy and his dog will 
stay with us till to-morrow, — won’t he, mother ?— then you fellows can talk 
with him.” 

Mrs. Chatford said with emotion, as she turned away from her niece, 
“ Certainly, he will stay with us!” 

“T don’t see where you ’re goin’ to find a place for him to sleep,” grum- 
bled Mr. Pipkin. “There ’s reason in all things, but —” 

“ Mr. Pipkin’s is a good wide bed,” remarked Miss Wansey. 

“Miss Wansey,” began Mr. Pipkin, indignantly, “I ’ve nothin’ to—” 

But Mrs. Chatford hastened to settle the matter and save unpleasant 
words. “Come with me, my boy. I'll find a place for you without trou- 
bling anybody. Let your dog come too, if he wants to.” 

She led the way to an unfinished garret room, under the opposite slope 
of the low roof from the boys’ chamber. “It looks rough,” said she, “but 
it is clean; and here is a nice bed for you. This will be your room as 
long as you stay with us. And, O my son!” she addéd, with tearful ear- 
nestness, taking his hand, “if you shoudd happen ‘tq stay a good while, I 
hope — I am sure — you will try to do well! You wen’t mind the rough 
rafters, will you? ‘They are low; don’t hit your head against ’em. Come 
down and hear the singing when you feel like it.” 

Before Jack could say a word to thank her she was gone. He stood, 
and looked around him. Bare and low and unfinished as was the chamber, 
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it was lovely to him; it was his own, it was home; and he shed tears _ of 
joy as he shut the door, and sat down on the bed. 

“Old boy!” he said, taking Lion betwixt his knees, “I’ve refused a 
fortin fer ye, but you ’re a fortin in yourself!” For he felt that it was the 
dog’s conduct in the field which had secured for them these comfortable 
quarters. 

Hearing a noise outside of the unplastered partition which separated his 
room from the rest of the garret, he looked and saw a pair of eyes between 
the laths. He stepped and opened the door, and there stood Phin. 

“ Ain’t ye going down to hear the singing?” said that young gentleman, 
with one of his insincere smiles. “Come! we can stay in the entry, if ye 
don’t want to go into the room.” 

Jack assented. Half-way ddwn the stairs Phin turned and looked back 
at him, — and now the smile had developed to a grin, as he said, —“I s’pose 
ye felt pretty big, did n’t ye? when everybody was praising your dog; though 
I don’t see why ye should, for it was n’t for anything you had done, as I 
see.” 

Jack made no reply, but went and sat on the doorstep. There he could 
hear the singing, and see the pale face of Miss Felton, whose voice, when 
at length it joined with the others, sounded so sweet, with just a faint tremor 
of her recent agitation in it, that it thrilled him to those depths of the heart 
where some pure, some holy affection lies hidden, even in the hardened 
sinner’s breast. Jack, though a sinner of no little experience for his years, 
was not hardened; his heart, under the influence of that face and that 
voice, and of all the kindness that had been shown him that afternoon, 
was soft as wax. 

“Say ! what ye crying for!” said Phin, poking him in the ribs. “I don’t 
see anything to blubber at.” 

The long twilight fading, candles were carried into the parlor. Soon 
after Jack went softly around to the other entry, took from its peg the stolen 
hat, put it on, and walked out under the pale and misty stars. Nobody 
following or seeming to notice him, he wandered about awhile in the yard, 
and at last returned to the house. He was bareheaded, and his face was 
radiant. As he had chuckled the night before at the thought of the owner’s 
perplexity when he should go to look for his hat, so he now once more 
laughed secretly, but with a far deeper and purer satisfaction. 

“Hullo!” said Phin, meeting him at the kitchen door. “I’ve been look- 
ing for you. Le’s go and make a bed for the dog. Where’s your hat?” 

“Tl get it,” said Jack, taking down the one Mrs. Chatford had given him. 

Phin lighted a lantern; and Lion was soon provided with a bed of clean 
straw in a kennel made out of a hencoop, and stationed beside the barn 
door. 

Then in a little while Jack, his heart filled with a strange, sweet quiet, 
which, if not happiness, was something better, crept into his own bed, and 
fell asleep to the sound of the singing in the room below. 

. T. Trowbridge. 
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LAST LABORS AND DEATH OF PRINCE HENRY THE 
NAVIGATOR. 


Pematd men seldom rest until they lie down in the grave to rest forever. 
Common men often say to themselves, “When I get a million dollars, 
I will go to a nice country place, and build a pretty house on the banks 
of a pleasant river, and there I will take my ease.” Sometimes they are 
able to do this, although not often. But for the truly great there is little 
rest in this world. Whether they wish it or not, things so come about, that 
they cannot get out of harness, but fall, like knights on the field of battle, 
with their armor on, sword in hand. It often happens, too, that they leave 
their best things, as they think, undone, and die just when there seems 
most need that they should live. 

So was it with that great and glorious Prince Henry the Navigator, who 
was, in my opinion, the best and most useful man of princely rank that 
ever lived in the world. 

It was not enough that he had, in his youth, fought the Moors in Africa, 
added Ceuta to the dominions of the King of Portugal, and made it an 
outpost to defend Christian Europe against the Infidels. It was not 
enough that he had so long maintained in his palace at Sagres a noble 
school, the best in Europe, for the young nobility of the kingdom. It was 
not enough that he had caused to be discovered or rediscovered the 
Madeiras, the Azores, and the Canaries, and colonized several of them, 
so that they furnished Portugal with sugar, fruit, wax, and beautiful-woods. 
It was not enough that he had made Portugal rich with the African com- . 
merce, and drawn to Lisbon a great number of the best mariners, naviga- 
tors, and geographers of Europe. It was not enough that he had made 
known, by the ships which he sent out every year, three thousand miles 
of the coast of Africa, and excited a curiosity to learn more about the sur- 
face of the earth, which led before long to the discovery of a new world and 
the circumnavigation of the globe. Nor was it enough that, while doing all 
these great things, he had lived a life of the most perfect virtue and tem- 
perance, —an example to all the princes of his time. More remained for 
him to do. 

It was the year 1458. The Prince was then sixty-four years of age. He 
had been a handsome and graceful man, of a clear red-and-white complexion, 
and an abundance of rich brown hair; but age, toil, study, and much 
fasting (for he was a devout Catholic) had taken the color out of his cheeks, 
touched his hair with frost, and given to his face a serious and even hag- 
gard aspect. Indeed, he had good cause to be serious during the last few 
years of his life. 

In 1453 the Turks from Asia, under their great Sultan Mohammed, laid 
siege to Constantinople. A vast army of the ferocious Mohammedans covered 
the plains about the city, and a fleet of three hundred vessels blockaded 
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it by the Black Sea; while it was only defended by nine thousand Christian 
soldiers. The siege was long and terrible. Cannon were just then coming 
into use; and the old historians relate, as a great wonder, that the fierce 
Turks had in their camp a cannon of such enormous size, that it could 
carry a round stone weighing a hundred pounds ! — frightful to think of in 
those days. But the place was bravely defended. The Christians built 
new walls as fast as the Turks could batter down the old ones. The Sultan 
at last increased his army to four hundred thousand men, and caused eighty 
large galleys to be carried eighty miles over land, and launched into the 
harbor, which soon destroyed every vessel belonging to the Christians. 
When this was done nothing could resist the assault of an enemy so numer- 
ous and so brave. The Emperor fought to the last. 

“What!” cried he, when he saw himself surrounded by Turks, and all 
his officers dead at his feet; “is there no Christian left alive to strike off 
my head?” 

Just as he said these words, a savage Turk, not knowing him, cut him 
across the face with his sabre, and another from behind struck him on 
the head, and laid him dead upon the ground. All was over. For three 
days the city was given up to pillage, and on the fourth day the Turkish 
Sultan marched into the city, and made it the capital of his empire ; which 
it has remained ever since. 

The Turks were in Europe! The Turks —the cruel, bigoted Turks ! — 
of all the foes of the Christian faith, the most numerous, warlike, and 
powerful. 

We cannot imagine the alarm which this event created, as the news 
slowly made its way from seaport to seaport and from court to court. It 
was no foolish fright, like that which sailors once felt, as they approached 
Cape Bajadore, and shuddered to think of the boiling ocean beyond it. 
The Mohammedan Moors still held the best provinces of Spain; and now 
the Mohammedan Turks were masters of the passage by which the sol- 
diers of Asia could so easily reach all the southern nations of Europe. 
Could, do 1 say? Within thirty years after the taking of Constantinople 
the Turks had conquered Greece, and great provinces to the north of it, 
and had an army in Italy. If Mohammed had had successors as able as 
himself, they might have overrun, and even held for a time, the best half 
of Europe. 

It was a time for all Christian princes to be alarmed. The Pope, who 
was then looked up to as their head and chief, called upon them to unite 
their armies in a grand crusade against the Turks ; and he sent a bishop 
to the King of Portugal to invite him to join it. It speaks well for the 
good sense and the high spirit of the royal family of Portugal — little Por- 
tugal, so far from the danger — that they entered into the Pope’s scheme 
more warmly than any other power in Europe. It had been well if the 
other kings had had the foresight and the courage to throw themselves 
heartily into the movement. Shakespeare tells us that it is better, and safer 
too, to go out to meet a wild beast in the depths of the forest, and 
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fight him there, rather than wait until he is ready to spring in at your 
door. 

So thought Alfonso, King of Portugal, and so thought Prince Henry, his 
uncle. The king offered to send twelve thousand men every year to join 
the crusade, and he began at once to make preparations. He caused a 
new gold coin to be struck, which, from its having a cross on one side, 
was called a cruzado. This he did that his knights and soldiers, in their 
march across Europe, might have money to spend that would pass in any 
Christian country. All his efforts, however, were fruitless, because the 
other kings and princes held back, and Portugal alone was no match for 
the mighty Turk. 

So King Alfonso made up his mind to lead his army against the Moors 
in Africa, and invited princes and knights to join him. As the Moors 
were not nearly so powerful as the Turks, many were willing to go with 
him. The place appointed for the meeting of all the forces was no other 
than Lagos, near Prince Henry’s home, from which his ships had sailed 
for so many years on voyages of discovery. On his way to Lagos, with a 
fleet of ninety sail, King Alfonso came to anchor off Sagres, where the 
Prince lived, and went on shore to visit him. The Prince gave him a 
princely welcome and royal entertainment, and went with him to Lagos. 

Two hundred and twenty vessels had assembled there, and an army 
of twenty-five thousand men. In October, 1458, this great armament 
arrived near the seaport on the African coast, called Alkazar, which it was 
designed to attack. Prince Henry, as an old general who had twice before 
seen service in Africa, conducted the siege ; and he used the only cannon 
he had with such effect, that he soon had a breach in the wall. The Moors, 
struck with terror at this new weapon, sent to offer a ransom for their city. 
Prince Henry replied, “ The King’s object is the service of God, and not 
to take your goods or force a ransom from you. All that I require is, that 
you should withdraw, with your wives, children, and effects, from the town, 
but leave behind you all your Christian prisoners.” 

These conditions, hard as they seem to us, were in that age considered 
generous and humane. The Moors begged for time to reflect. But the 
Prince said, No; and told them that if the town had to be taken by assault, 
all the people would be put to the sword. Upon this they gave up. The 
next day the Moors marched out, and the Christians marched in; the 
mosque was consecrated a church; mass was said in it and the Te Deum 
sung. Alkazar was a Portuguese city. 

And now Prince Henry’s work was nearly done. To the last he con- 
tinued his labors in sending expeditions in search of new countries. A 
brilliant discovery was made during the very last year of his life, 1460, when 
Diego Gomez, one of his captains, came upon the group of ten islands, 
which were afterwards named, from the cape near by, the Cape Verde 
Islands. The news arrived just in time to cheer the last days of the Prince, 
and he received the narrative of the discovery from Diego Gomez himself, 
who attended him during his last illness, and received his last breath. 
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We have from this honest mariner a too brief, but interesting account of 
his death and burial. 

“In the year of our Lord 1460,” he wrote, “Prince Henry fell ill in his 
town on Cape St. Vincent, and of that sickness he died on Thursday, 
the 13th of November, of the same year. And the same night on which 
he died they carried him to the church of St. Mary in Lagos, where he 
was buried with all honor.” 

For forty days, according to the custom of the age, priests remained in 
the church by night and day, praying for the repose of the Prince’s soul. 
Diego Gomez superintended the conveying of provisions to these priests. 
When the forty days were over the king commanded him to examine the 
body, to see if it was fit to be removed. 

“When,” says Gomez, “I approached the body of the deceased, I found 
it dry and sound, except the tip of the nose, and I found him clothed in 
a rough shirt of horse-hair.” 

The Prince’s body, accompanied by a great concourse of bishops and 
nobles, was conveyed to a chapel, built by his father, and in which were 
already buried his father, King John, his noble English mother, Philippa, 
and his five brothers. This chapel still exists, and it is said to be the 
most beautiful one in Europe, — so beautiful that one traveller assures us 
it is worth while to go to Portugal for no other purpose than to see it. 
Upon the tomb lies a statue of the Prince, in full armor, with a finely worked 
canopy of stone over his head ; and upon the front of the tomb his arms 
are carved, and the insignia of the English Order of the Garter, to which 
he belonged. 

When his will was opened and his affairs had to be regulated, it was found 
that, in his zeal for the service of his country, he had spent a great deal 
more than his income; so that he died deeply in debt. The amount of his 
debts, reckoned in gold, was six hundred and fifty thousand dollars, —a 
sum which in that age would buy as much and go as far as five millions 
of dollars will now. His heir, however, paid these debts in full soon after 
the Prince’s death, out of the income of his estate. 

The Portuguese historians of that time delight to describe this great 
prince, and relate his exploits, discoveries, and virtuous acts. They tell 
us that he had a large, strong frame, stout limbs, and a commanding pres- 
ence. Strangers, they say, were sometimes afraid at the first sight of him. 
But the gentleness of his manner and the kindness of his words soon made 
them feel that he was their friend. From early youth to the end of his 
life he drank no wine, and his most intimate friends never heard an im- 
proper word fall from his lips. So many young noblemen from Portugal, 
Spain, Italy, France, and England came to his house to pass some time 
under the instruction of the geographers, astronomers, and navigators who 
lived with him, all wearing the garments of their nation, that his palace 
presented a curious sight, and many of the languages of Europe could be 
heard there at once. Every young gentleman who came properly recom- 
mended was welcome, and none left without carrying away with him a 
valuable gift from the Prince. 
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“ All his days,” says one Portuguese writer, who lived in the Prince’s own 
lifetime, “were spent in hard work, and it would not readily be believed 
how often he passed the night without sleep ; so that, by dint of unflagging 
industry, he accomplished what to other men seemed impossible. His 
wisdom and thoughtfulness, excellent memory, calm bearing, and polite 
language gave great dignity to his address. He was patient in adversity, 
and humble in prosperity ; and he never hated any one, however much he 
may have been wronged.” 

The same author relates, that he was very obedient to all “the commands 
of Holy Church,” and that all the services of religion were celebrated with 
as much ceremony in his own chapel at Sagres as in a cathedral. But he 
was not content with outward observance ; for the hands of the poor never 
went empty from his presence. 

Such was Prince Henry the Navigator, and thus was he esteemed by 
the men of his own day. He did not live to see the full results of his labors. 
His navigators had not yet reached the end of Africa, nor meg progress 
‘been made in converting the Africans to the Christian religién, — the two 
objects nearest his heart. But the King was not backward in going on 
with the work. In 1462 he sent two vessels down the African coast, which 
went a little farther than any had gone before; and voyages continued to 
be made, either for trade or discovery every year. 

When the Prince had been dead nine years the king of Portugal hit upon 
a plan for carrying on Prince Henry’s scheme without taking any trouble 
himself. He sold to a citizen of Lisbon, Fernandez Gomez by name, the 
sole right to trade with the coast of Africa, on the following conditions : 
first and chiefly, Gomez was every year to send a ship one hundred leagues 
farther south than any ship had gone before ; secondly, he was to pay the 
king a small sum of money every year; and, lastly, the king was to have 
all the ivory brought from Africa. This contract, which was for five years, 
made Gomez exceedingly rich, and led to the discovery of the coast to a 
point about a hundred and twenty miles south of the equator. 

The Prince was dead, but his work went on. It never stopped until the 
whole round globe had been gone over, except the parts locked in eternal 
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DUMPY DUCKY. 


UACK, quack, quack! 
Three white and four black. 
Your coat, you saucy fellow, 
Shades off to green and yellow: 
Do you think I like you best 
Because you are prettiest? 





Dumpy Ducky. 


Quack, quack, quack! 

White spots on his back, — 
Chasing his long-necked brothers, — 
I see him, old duck-mothers ; 

You need not quack so loud, 

Nor look so stiff and proud. 


Quack, quack, quack ! 
Ducks, you have a knack 
Of talking and saying nothing, 
And showing off fine clothing 
Like many folks I see 
Who wiser ought to be. 


Quack, quack, quack! 
Please to stop your clack! 
They call me Dumpy Ducky; 
Do you not think you are lucky, 
You ducklings all, to be 
Named for a girl like me? 


Quack, quack, quack ! 

What is it that we lack, — 
You with a pond for swimming, 
I with my bucket brimming, — 

You with your web-toes neat, 

I with my stout bare feet? 


Quack, quack, quack! 

You make a funny track 
When you waddle through the garden. 
And, ducks, —I beg your pardon, 

But I do not choose to try 

A swim in your pond; not I! 


Quack, quack, quack! 
Now you may all turn back, 
Your home is in the water ; 
I am the Dutchman’s daughter, 
And my plump little sisters cry 
“We want a drink!” Good by! 
Lucy Larcom. 
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came from the dairy-room with a skimmer 
in one hand and the cream-pot in the other. 
“If them pesky mice don’t worry me ter 
death! They’ve jest sp’ilt four pans o’ yis- 
terday’s milkin’, and our best ball butter is 
jest kivered with their tracks! What in the 
world shell I dew? Why, if they continner, 
we sha’n’t hev cream for a churnin’ this 
three weeks! Sir, dew go ’n’ set the traps!” 
“Humph ! lots 0’ good ’t’ll dew ter set the 
traps!” growled grandfather, rising from a 
comfortable seat before the fireplace. “I’ve 
jest been over to the south field on the 
hill, an’ I never see sich a sight afore in 
my life! Why, the’r nests are as thick as 
hasty-pudden !” 
“ Nests o’ what?” said grandmother. 
“Why, the field-mice, of course! The 
varmints hev been inter the corn-patch and 
are hevin’ a reg-i-ler feast! guess we sha’ n’t 
hev any corn nuther if we don’t stop ’em soon. 
We had jest sich a time of it seven year 
ago this summer; don’t ye remember, wife, when the mice were so thick 
on the farms a’jinin’ this? and what a time Farmer Brown hed a pisenin’ 
on ’em? W’y, yes, ye dew! How he steeped a lot o’ corn in arsenic, 
and scattered it about in the fields and orchard, and how his hens set tew 
eatin’ on ’t, and then a lot o’ his best pullets up and died from a pickin’ 
on’tup? W’y, yes, yedew! And how he tried all sorts o’ things, but it 
did n’t dew a fig o’ good, till the cold winter a follerin’ he allers thought 
killed ’em all, for there was n’t a one ter be seen the whole o’ the summer 
arter. But jest keep yer patience, wife, a leetle longer ; Ill set the traps and 
rid the pantry o’ mice anyhow. And look here, gran’son,” said he, turning 
to me, for I was all the time listening to the mouse story behind his chair, 
“I'll give ye a sixpence for every mice ye’ll ketch in the fields; so 
go ter settin’ yer traps as quick as ye ’re a mind tew; who knows but ye ’ll 
make yer fortin in a day or tew!” 

“Yes!” replied grandmother, “ye can set springers like that ’ere one 
John shewed ye about t’ other day. 1’ll give ye all the twine ye want for 
yer slip-knots.” 

“And I'll give ye the leetle axe ter take ter cut yer sticks with,” said 
gtandfather, “and ye can go over ’n’ git Will Brown ter help ye if ye like — 
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Tut! tut! but jest hold on a bit till I tell ye. Ye must set yer traps, ye 
know, in time to hev ’em all done afore dark, and hev ’em all baited tew, 
for they ’re slyer ’n coons, them ’ere field-mice be, and never show their 
noses till arter the sun is down. So make up yer mind ter work hard all 
day, for ye won’t ketch a mice till arter dark.” 

To have found a boy more pleased than I would -have been a difficult 
matter. With eager haste I rushed pell-mell through the kitchen, into the 
shed, out of doors into the shop, and there, after a series of adventures, 
such as tumbling over the saw-horse, tearing my pants with the teeth of the 
angry Saw, and stepping into a pot of blue paint, I at last succeeded in reach- 
ing the spot where lay the object of my desire, —the “little axe.” With this 
I set out across-lots for Will Brown’s, to unfold to him the ‘mysteries of 
the proposed trapping expedition. Over the fence I sprang, running right 
through the cabbage-bed, over the wall and across the orchard into the pas- 
ture ; and there, taking the cow-path, I “hypered” through the bushes all 
drenched with dew, and soon, well out of breath and wet to the waist, came 
to the back garden fence in the rear of Will’s home. Over this I “shinned,” 
and quickly spied the selfsame fellow, engaged in his morning chores. 

“Ho, Will!” cried I. “I’ve got something to tell you! O, splendid!” 

“ What is it?” eagerly asked he. 

Sit down here and I ’ll tell you.” 

So we both took seats upon the chopping-block, and there I told him 
the whole story, as fast as the words would come from my mouth. Then 
we planned and replanned for the day, how to do this, then that, and finally 
had all settled to the satisfaction of both. 

The remaining part of the morning’s work was speedily done, Will show- 
ing his strength and agility with the axe, while I carried the wood as fast 
as split to the kitchen wood-box. As I came in from time to time, sweating 
under heavy loads, I could see Will’s mother eying me with a curious smile, 
and I knew that she suspected something; she never said a word to me, 
though. At last Will, pulling on his coat and throwing the axe over his 
shoulders, shouted “ Come on!” and off we started. 

“TI know the best place to cut springers,” said he. ‘“ Let’s go over to 
Mill Brook, — there are some first-rate alders over there.” 

“Pooh! alders are no good!” answered I. “They haven’t got any 
spring, besides they ’ll stay bent; birch is better than that; but our John 
makes his out of white oak or hickory boughs. I think we’d better get 
birch, for they are straighter, and we can get plenty of crotchets off the 
same trees. I know a first-rate place for birch ; you just follow me.” 

We had just reached the woods, and were about to begin work, when a 
new idea entered Will’s brain. All at once he threw off his hat, and giving 
it a sling high into the air shouted, “ O, ain’t there some splendid birches! 
I'll tell you what let’s do, let’s go ’n’ swing!” 

“ How? where?” said I, perplexed. 

“ Why, on the birches, of course! Didn’t you ever swing birches? 0, 
it’s splendid fun! 1/1 take that tall one and show you how.” 
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And, pulling off his jacket, he climbed the slender trunk. When within 
a few feet of the top the stem began to bend, and he took off his hat again 
and sailed it down to me with a loud shout: “Ho! now for the fun! Look 
at me!” Then crossing his legs firmly about the tree and hanging under, 
over he came with a graceful swing. Next, letting go with his feet, he hung 
perpendicularly downward, still grasping the trunk, his toes just touching 
the ground. “Now for a jump!” and with a loud laugh and a vigorous 
kick he sprang into the air ; up he went and down he came with loud peals 
of laughter and shouts of “Splendid! splendid!” till I could stand the 
temptation no longer. I selected a tree for myself, and up I “shinned,” 
for a jolly swing. As luck would have it, however, I had chosen a bad tree, 
one that was'a little too stiff, but I did n’t know it at the time. 

I let myself go with all confidence, falling over with a delightful swing, 
shouting as I came, “ Will, just look at me! It’s splendid, ain’t it?” 
When over as far as the tree would allow, I let go my feet and was left — 
dangling in mid-air! In vain I tried to feel the ground with my toes ; but 
there was no ground in reach. Now I began to realize my situation and 
to feel somewhat frightened, so I began to scream at the top of my voice, 
“Will! Will! O, help me down! Quick! Hurry! I shall fall! Quick! 
I can’t hold on much longer!” Down he dropped about as frightened as 
myself, I guess, for the first thing he did was to climb up a tree next mine, 
and seize hold of my feet, intending (as he afterwards said) “to bend my 
tree over more, so I could get off” ; he pulled till I thought I should drop, 
and I screamed all the louder. “O Will! let go! let go my feet, I say! 
youll haul me off! let go!” at the same time kicking with all my might. 
It was not until I had given him a rap or two on his topknot that he got 
the idea into it how to help me down. He finally did the right thing in 
climbing up my own tree, when the combined weight of us both brought 
it over; the next moment, feeling my feet touch the ground, I shouted, 
“Look out, Will, I’m going to let go!” and released my aching muscles, 
and the tree flew back again. 

“Guess you 7l get me to swing birches again!” said I, as Will dropped 
to the ground. “Not if I know myself. Just look at my hands! But 
let’s hurry, or we sha’ n’t get our traps set to-day.” 

It was long after noon when we came up through the orchard into our 
back door-yard, and threw down our loads of springers, crotchets, spreaders 
and other trap “fixings,” and I was just remarking, “1 wonder if the folks 
have been to dinner?” when grandmother’s ruffled and capped head popped 
out at the rear kitchen window, and in a moment I heard her exclaim, 
“'W’y, boys ! where hev ye been tew? I’ve been a waitin’ for ye this tew 
hours! Yer meat is jest done brown in the oven, and I guess yer tater and 
pudden ain’t any better! I say! where hev you been?” 

“ After spreaders !” we meekly answered. 

“ After spreaders! Why didn’t ye watch the sun, and then ye would 
hev know’d when ’t was noon? But come, I say! Will, you ’d better come 
m tew and git a leetle suthin’, Ill warrant ye yer mother has cleared 
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off her table long afore this!” We didn’t need much persuading, for we 
were both as hungry as bears. 

Our appetites at length satisfied, we took our trap material and set out 
for the south field. 

“ Mind and be home in time for yer supper, for ye know yer father ’ll be 
here !” were the last words we heard from grandmother, and with a hearty 
“yes!” we soon passed out of sight. 

The afternoon was spent in hard work, for never did two boys whittle 
harder and meet with more mishaps than we. But our patience and per- 
severance were at last rewarded, by seeing a dozen traps, set in readiness to 
catch the first mouse that should be so unfortunate as to nibble the bait and 
set loose the springer; and late in the day, the sun just setting, with one 
final look to see that all was right, we plodded off homeward, separating 
at the orchard bars, with the understanding that we should meet each other 
on the same spot at seven in the evening, for a peep at the traps. 

“©, how slow the time goes!” muttered I to myself, as I sat in the 
kitchen corner with nothing to do but to watch the great gold hands of the 
old-fashioned clock, as they followed each other in their endless chase 
around the great steel dial. The first stroke of the bell for seven brought 
me to my feet, just in the instant to hear the loud shrill whistle sounded 
by Will. I seized my hat. 

“Stop a minute!” cried father. “Why, where are you going, my son?” 

“To look at our traps !” was the answer. 

“ What, to-night ? and in the dark ?” 

“Look here a bit!” said grandfather. “ Don’t ye want ter take the lan- 
tern with ye ? ye can see better! Wait a leetle till I see if there’s a candle 
in’t.” So he went to the cellar stairway and took down from a nail an 
old-fashioned tin lantern, perforated with holes, through which the rays 
of light streamed in all directions as he lighted the tallow candle within. 
This he handed me with a card of matches, to be used in case the light 
should go out, and in a moment I was with Will at the bars. 

“ What did you keep me a waiting so long for? I’ve been here this ten 
minutes! Did n’t you hear me whistling ?” 

“ Yes, but you see I had to wait for this lantern. Ain’t it jolly, though? 
But come, let’s see who'll be there first”; and off we went on a run. 
“ Hush ! easy! don’t make any noise! You follow behind me, Will.” 

“Can you see them ?” asked he. 

“No! yes! there’s one sprung! Come on!” and we rushed up to find 
it indeed sprung, but no mouse. 

“Let’s look at the next!” said Will. But here we were again disap- 
pointed, for the second was just as we had left it. And the third? 

“Yes, ’tis sprung!” shouted J,-“and a mouse in it, if I know myself! 
No it is n’t, it’s a mole!” 

It was a singular sight to see suspended from the springer the lifeless 
body of the poor little mole with a noose about his neck. He was a pretty 
creature, with fine soft fur, a long snout, and scarcely visible eyes ; and as 
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I stroked his velvety back I could not but feel sad at his tragic end. With 
feelings of pity we took him from the frightful gallows, and laid him down 
upon his own mole-hill. 

We found still another trap sprung, but nothing in it. 

“ Let ’s set these before we go home,” I said. 

“Yes,” said Will, “ maybe we ’ll catch something more by morning.” 

We had just finished the work when a loud buzz startled us both. 

“ Did you hear that?” said Will. “ What was it?” 

“T don’t know, hark!” Buzz, buzz, again; and two enormous beetles, 
after circling about our heads and the lantern, alighted from their flight 
upon the body of the mole. 

“ Dor-bugs, I guess!” said Will. 

“No, they ain’t! they don’t look like dor-bugs, for they ’re a good deal 
bigger, and see! these are black with yellow bars across the back ; dor- 
bugs are brown all over, you know. I'll tell you how to decide it; we’ll 
take them home to father; he’ll tell us what they are, and all about them. 
Come on! you take the bugs and I'll carry the mole.” And we set out 
for home once more, happy that we had triumphed, and proud of our work. 

“Well, boys, what luck ?” inquired father as we entered the kitchen with 
heads erect and hands behind us. “ Did you catch anything ?” 

“Of course we did! you don’t suppose we worked all day for nothing, 
do you? Just look here!” and I held out the dead mole. 

“Well, you have done well!” 

“Here ’s yer sixpence !” said grandfather, laughing. “A mole’s as good 
asamouse. Didn’t I tell ye ye’d make yer fortin ?” 

“ And, Will, what have you got hid away in your hands ?” asked father. 

“That ’s what we don’t know; they ’re some kind of bugs.” 

“Let me see one, perhaps I can tell you. O yes! why, this is fine! 
You have captured a most interesting beetle; where did you find it?” 
We told the story. “Ah yes! I see. Now don’t you want me to tell you 
something about this creature? It has a very curious history.” 

“O yes, yes!” quickly answered all. 

“Well, then, move up to the fire; come, grandfather and grandmother, 
Will, John, and all of you, move up and make a circle!” We arranged 
ourselves as directed, and after grandfather had piled two or three sticks 
on the fire, and fanned the glowing embers into a bright blaze, and grandma 
had lit her pipe and taken a whiff or two, father began. 

“Not many years ago there lived a man in Germany, I think, who was 
extremely fond. of studying the habits of animals; so much so that he 
devoted almost all his time to the observation of insects, becoming what 
is termed by scientific men ap entomologist. He had from time to time 
placed in his garden the dead bodies of moles and mice, and as often had 
missed them, for they all soon disappeared in a most mysterious manner. 
He determined one day to discover if possible the cause of this; so he 
placed himself on guard over one or two fresh bodies, and commenced his 
watch. It was not long before he beheld some beetles alight upon them, 
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—just such beetles as you have brought in from the field. His interest 
was of course excited, and he watched them through the whole of their 
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. Beetles burying a Mouse. 


work, which ended in the burial of the dead bodies. Not feeling satisfied 
with this, and wishing to watch their proceedings more carefully, he cap- 
tured four of these insect grave-diggers and encaged them within a glass 
case half filled with earth, placing upon the surface of the same two dead 
frogs, one of which was buried in twelve hours, and the other on the third 
day. Then he placed in the case a dead bird, and the beetles immediately 
began their operations by removing the earth from beneath, tugging now 
and then at the feathers from below in order to drag it into the grave. The 
male now drove off the female, and continued the work all alone for five 
long hours, now lifting up the body, then turning and arranging it in its 
grave, and coming out from time to time to mount the carcass and tread 
it under foot. At length, apparently fatigued with hard work, he came forth, 
and resting his head upon the earth, sank into a slumber, not exhibiting 
the slightest motion for full an hour, when he again set to work. Next 
morning the bird was an inch and a half below the surface, and at evening 
it had sunk an inch lower. In another day the work was completed and 
the body covered. He added other dead bodies from time to time, so that 
the four beetles deposited in graves within that narrow cemetery, no less 
than twelve bodies in fifteemdays. Now what do you think of your beetles ? 
I once read of an ingenious comparison between the strength of this beetle 
and that of a man ; which, calculating a mole to be forty times as large as 
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the beetle, showed that a man to do an equal amount of labor in proportion 
to his size would have to inter, in two days, an animal forty times as large 
as himself.” 

“ Wal, if that ain’t cur’ous !” said overeat 

“ And what in the world does this ’ere feller bury these things for, ’d 
like ter know ?” asked grandfather. 

“Well, I suppose it is, like the mainspring of other insect sagacity, pa- 
rental affection. They always lay their eggs upon the carcass they bury, 
so that the young grubs will have something to feed upon, when they are 
hatched. The burial is effected, no doubt, to protect the eggs from the 
attacks of birds and other insects.” 

“ And what is the name of this curious beetle, father?” said I. 

‘“*T suppose it may be called the Sexton Beetle. Some call it the Burying 
Beetle; but if you were to ask an entomologist he would say ‘Vecrophorus.’” 

“We call ’em carr’on beetles here,” said grandfather. 

“There, Will!” said I, “I told you that they were n’t dor-bugs ! ” 

“ Well, boys, I think if you have n’t anything planned up for to-morrow, 
that you had better try this experiment yourselves. You can see the whole 
thing with your own eyes, if you will only put your beetles into a box, with 
the mole and plenty of earth.” 

“So we will!” cried both of us; and after placing our pets in their new 
homes, we left them to their work, and thus ended a day of adventures. 

Charles A. Walker. 


Sn 


ONE LITTLE INDIAN BOY. 


AND HOW HE BECAME A MEDICINE-MAN, 
I. 


OOK at Bert, Uncle John! I do believe he’s crying, and he’s been 

all the afternoon reading that old book about Mock-heathens. 1 wish 

you ’d get him off the sofa.” And Gracie, looking just a little cross, waited 
to see what would be done. 

‘“*¢ Mock-heathens,’ eh, Gracie? What about them, Bert? I thought we 
had plenty of real ones to deal with.” 

“Gracie’s a goose,” said Bert. “It’s the ‘Last of the Mohicans,’ 
Uncle John. Nothing heathen about him. I declare I believe I’d rather 
be an Indian than most of the white men. So just and so generous and 
so grateful; never forgetting a benefit, you know, and so brave! I wish 
I was an Indian!” 

“So, justice and generosity and bravery are the sole property of Indians, 
Bert. Well, I dare say it’s so—in Cooper; but it didn’t seem much like 
that when I was among them, or at least only now and then.” 
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“You! Why, Uncle John! I thought you’d always been in China and 
all round. I didn’t know you’d ever lived with Indians. When was it? 
Do tell about it. Where was it?” 

Uncle John laughed. “Why, yes, Bert. I lived with them or near them 
nearly six years, starting towns in Minnesota.” 

“ And to think I never knew you knew a word about them!” said Bert; 
“Now, Uncle John, there’s a good hour and more before tea. Do please 
begin just anywhere, and tell everything you can think of.” 

“Well,” said Uncle John after a moment, “I’ll do the best I can, but 
it can’t be done in an hour. Come to my room after tea, and we’ll talk 
then all you like.” 

Two hours later, with Gracie on his knee, and Bert on a stool at his feet, 
Uncle John talked very nearly as follows : — 


“We'll begin with the baby, the papoose on his mother’s back. He is 
the son of a Sioux chief, and he is wrapped in the warm, softly dressed 
buffalo-skin which is worn only by the better class of Indians. Was worn, 
I should have said; for as year by year the buffaloes lessen, blankets have 
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taken the place of skins, for which so high a price is paid by the traders 
that few can afford to wear them. 

“ We inust go back a few years to the time when Minnesota, then a vast, 
almost unknown wilderness, was the home of the great nation, since scat- 
tered from Rainy Lake to the Plains ; for in Minnesota it was that Wasutah 
first saw the light. In Wi-te-ri, or January, the ‘hard moon,’ the seepee 
was pitched under some tall pines. The grandmother cut down eight or 
ten poles ten feet long, and setting them in a circle all meeting at the top, 
formed her framework for the tent. Unstrapping the heavy pack she had 
carried all day, she unfolded the tent cover, made from seven or eight buffalo- 
skins stitched together with deer sinews, and laid the bottom part around 
the base of the frame. With a long pole she raised the heavy skins, draw- 
ing them around the frame till they met, and fastening the edges together 
with wooden skewers, then pulled it down, and skewered the bottom to the 
ground. From the same pack came the camp-kettle and a small axe, and 
with these she went to the nearest grove, cut down wood for the night, 
and filling the kettle at a stream close by, returned to the lodge and kindled 
the fire, which would burn till spring came and sugar-making took them 
to the maple woods. 

“When at night the hunter came home with a string of rabbits and musk- 
rats, there hung from one of the lodge-poles a board covered with gay bead- 
work, swinging slowly back and forth; and from the weasel-skin cover- 
ing strapped tightly down rose the black head and shining eyes of little 
Wasutah. Not Wasutah then, for no Sioux child takes a name till old 
enough to hunt, but only ‘the baby,’ as tenderly cared for and as perse- 
veringly half murdered as any of his white brothers at the same age. 
Wasutah began life by sucking a stewed muskrat’s leg for supper, and be- 
tween that and fishes’ tails and sleeping he found employment through the 
long winter. 

“ Ts-ta-wi-ca-ya-zan-wi came, — March, the ‘sore-eye moon,’ — when the 
wind blew all ways at once, and every Indian baby hanging right over the 
lodge-fire, winked and blinked, as the smoke poured about him, and grew 
blacker-skinned and redder-eyed with every day of it. 

“'Wo-ka-da-wi, ‘the month when geese lay eggs,’ ended all this, and, 
safely folded in on his mother’s back, with the axe and camp-kettle, three 
small dogs too young to travel, and too precious to be left behind, and a 
large yellow cat, Wasutah journeyed to the sugar-bush, and for a month 
swung peacefully from a pole of the new lodge ceaselessly sucking maple 
candy. 

“Through Wo-ju-pi-wi, the ‘ planting moon,’ he was set up agairist a tree, 
while his mother and grandmother hoed the ground and planted corn and 
potatoes ; or, high up on a rough scaffold, he was passed about among the 
older children whose business was to frighten away the crows and blackbirds. 

“With September, the ‘wild-rice moon,’ he was taken from the board 
now and then, and sometimes pulled himself up by the side of the canoe 
as it paddled slowly through the rice-fields, while the women beat out the 
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ripe grains. When the ‘hard moon’ came again the board was put away 
till another should claim it, and in a little skin suit, the exact copy of his 
father’s, Wasutah toddled gravely about the lodge door, watching his grand- 
father making snowshoes, or the boys sliding down hill on smooth narrow 
strips of wood. Spilling his mother’s birch pan of small beads ; falling head- 
foremost into the camp-kettle, and running down the trail till he fell off, and 
stuck fast in the deep snow, were as common incidents in Wasutah’s life as 
tumbling down stairs, swallowing buttons, and eating dust and ashes are with 
civilized babies. How fat and cunning he was, and how you would have 
wanted to pick him up, — only that was out of the question when you came 
a little nearer, for fish-oil and dirt had it all their own way, and the little 
skin suit was as opulous as all Wasutah’s suits would be to the end of the 
chapter. 

“ At six years old a bow-and-arrow was made for him, and he practised 
on snowbirds. At seven or eight he could bring down a squirrel from the 
tallest tree, and by ten his evenings were spent in the tent where the most 
old men could be found, for from them he heard wonderful legends. First, 
the creation of the world, for Wasutah, like all the rest of us, asked very 
early ‘ How did I come here ?’ and this is what the old men told him. 

“ Oanktayhee, the chief god or spirit of the Dakotas, with eyes large as 
the moon, and horns and tail which he can lengthen as he pleases, grew 
tired of living alone in space, and, calling together the aquatic tribes, ordered 
them to dive for earth or forfeit their lives. Many tried and failed, till at 
last the muskrat appeared at the surface, nearly dead with exhaustion, but 
carrying a little dirt. From this Oanktayhee made the earth, shaping it 
into a great circular plain. This work done, he ground up one of his own 
children into small bits and sprinkled him over the earth, each bit becoming 
a worm. The worms were collected, ground and also scattered, and changed 
shortly to babies, when a final picking up and scattering developed them 
into full-grown Dakota warriors. Having finished this work, Oanktayhee 
went into” private life under the Falls of St. Anthony, where he still lives, 
coming out at the breaking up of the river in the ‘Spring, and eating what- 
ever bodies may be swept down in the ice. 

“ Oanktayhee’s greatest enemy, Wahkeenyan, lives on a mountain far to 
the west, and his ¢eepee has four openings, each guarded by a warrior in 
red down. At times he shoots through the earth and lets the water flow 
out that Oanktayhee may have nothing to drink. Thunder-storms dre made 
by his attempts to kill Oanktayhee, who never dares put his head out, lest 
a thunderbolt should hit it. 

“Hayokah is one god with four persons. He calls bitter sweet, and sweet 
bitter. He moans when full of joy, and laughs when most miserable. One 
old man told in wheezy whispers of a band of strange Indians far to the 
north who worshipped this god. At dawn of day he had seen them 
assemble in a éeefee over the fire upon which were hung kettles. Dressed in 
hats and coats of bark with zigzag streaks of paint upon them to imitate 
lightning, they sat smoking about the fire till the water bubbled, This was 
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the signal for the dance, and they whirled and yelled till the meat had 
boiled, when, plunging in their hands, they seized and ate it, throwing 
handfuls of the boiling water on each other’s backs and declaring it did not 
burn. 

“ Takushkanshkan is the last god, full of revenge, anger, and deceitfulness, 
and knowing all the thoughts of men. Nothing delights him but fresh 
scalps. As Wasutah. listened he shivered in thinking the fierce god 
was always near him, and resolved to take scalps so soon as he was old 
enough. 

“But as he grew older and watched the medicine dances, and saw what 
power belonged to the medicine-men, he determined that he would fast 
for the medicine dance, after taking first one scalp to propitiate Takush- 
kanshkan. Why should he not? His first plaything had been a bow-and- 
arrow ; the first songs he had heard, songs of war. At fourteen he had 
made a war-club, and vowed to abstain from eating certain consecrated 
parts of animals. After killing an enemy he would be released from his 
vow so far as one -portion was concerned, and each scalp taken would free 
a part, till finally he would be at liberty to take all. 

“ At sixteen Wasutah, tall and straight as a young pine-tree, was on the 
war-path. He came home with three fresh scalps, but I shall not tell you 
how they were got. Painted black and dancing madly, he and his compan- 
ions approached the village, and as they drew near, those who ran out to meet 
them stripped off their old clothes and gave them new. The scalps were 
painted red, stretched on a small hoop, and fastened to a pole ; and at once 
a dance began. Corn and fish were boiled in huge kettles, and the women, 
standing on one side the circle opposite the men, advanced and retreated 
squeaking an unearthly chant. Wasutah took no part in the dance, but sat 
in state at the head of the ¢eefee, receiving presents and congratulations, 
and looked upon by all as a famous warrior, even by the braves who wore 
twenty eagle’s feathers, each one the sign of a scalp taken. This dance 
is the only one in which the women engage to any extent, only a few 
special ones taking part in the medicine dance; and Wasutah’s mother 
looked proudly upon him as she served the food in birch bark or wooden 
bowls. 

“Such honor was worth more even than that given to the medicine-men, 
and from that day Wasutah gave himself to hunting, taking scalps whenever 
an enemy could be found. Through the summer he played ball, a sport to 
which the young Indians are much given. Sides were chosen, stakes set 
on the prairie at a distance of half or a quarter of a mile as bounds, and often 
two or three hundred joined in the game. The ball was a round knot of 
wood covered with hide, and supposed to be ‘wawkawn,’ or sacred. The 
ball being thrown up in the centre, each party tried to take it from the 
other beyond the bounds, and as they rushed to and fro almost naked, bells 
at their wrists, feathers in their heads, and fox or wolf tails dangling behind, 
it was a sight to confound a ‘ Red’ or ‘ White Stocking.’ 

“ For winter evenings when not off on the hunts, there was a game like 
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our hunt-the-slipper, where a bullet or plum-stone being placed in one of four 
moccasins or mittens, the circle sought for it as it passed around, and bet 
on the chances of finding it in a given place. Or, best of all, was the game 
of plum-stones, eight of which were marked with certain devices, and thrown 
into a bowl. As the bowl was shaken by one of the players, bets were made 
by the two sides as to what devices would turn up, and in this way Wasutah 
lost often the proceeds of a whole hunt. Smoking and preparing the pinni- 
kinnick, or dried willow bark, for mixture with the tobacco, filled up all the 
spare moments, and thus Wasutah’s life was in its way a busy one. 

“ The time came when his “epee grew lonely, and many hours were spent 
near that of Taopee, a noted medicine-man, whose fat daughter did bead- 
work within while Wasutah played on a reed flute without. Winona, for 
so the oldest daughter among the Sioux is always called, was ‘ willin’’ as 
Barkis, and Taopee quite as much so; and a pony, two guns, and some 
blankets secured the bride, who, veiled with a blanket, was taken to her 
lover’s lodge, and there left by a friend. 

“ Now practical life began, for the father-in-law’s family must be provided 
with game for a year, or until another little Wasutah should swing from 
the lodge-pole. Before this happened, Taopee, famous medicine-man as he 
was, had given up his spirit to Pauguk, the awful god of darkness and death, 
and Wasutah’s final hunt must be for the funeral feast, where the friends 
yelled and groaned and cut themselves with sharp stones, stopping now 
and then to eat the food provided, and then begin again. 

A common Sioux would have been rolled in a blanket or two, laid on 
a sort of litter and placed, either in a tree or on a rude scaffold eight or 
ten feet from the ground, — for that is the way the Sioux Indians dispose 
of their dead. But Taopee as a medicine-man deserved better treatment, 
and a birch-bark coffin was made, marked with the fo/em, and placed high 
above the others in the burial-place, there to stay till only the bones 
remained, when they would be taken down and buried. No one willingly 
approached this spot at night, for evil spirits watched it, and only in broad 
daylight did the friends come near and make their offerings of meat and 
corn to the hungry shades who might be delayed in their journey to the 
spirit-land. Here by the scaffold Wasutah kept a fast which should deter- 
mine whether or not he would become a medicine-man ; but for the result 
you must wait till another evening, Bert. Here’s Gracie sound asleep.” 

“1’m not,” said an indignant voice. “I was only thinking with my eyes 
shut. It’s awful to be an Indian.” 

“It’s glorious,” said Bert, though rather faintly. “Just think of the free- 
dom, and the splendid hunts ! ” 

“And the dirt, and the not knowing anything, and the scalps! You wait 
till uncle gets through and see if you ’ll like em as well.” 

Helen C. Weeks. 








The Carrying Trade. 


THE CARRYING TRADE. 


W*? wants to engage in the carrying trade? Come, Lottie and Lula 
and Nina and Mary, all bring your maps and we will play merchants; 
and see what is meant by the carrying trade. 

Lottie shall have the bark Rosette, and sail from Boston to Calcutta; 
Lula, the steamer North Star, from New York for Liverpool; Mary shall 
take the Sea-Gull from Philadelphia to San Francisco; and Nina is owner 
of the Racer, that makes voyages up the Mediterranean. Are we all ready 
for our game ? 

Lottie begins, and she must find out what Boston has to send to Calcutta. 
Don’t send indigo or saltpetre or gunny-bags or ginger; for even should 
you have these articles to spare, Calcutta has an abundance at home, and 
you must discover something that she needs but does not possess. 

“Ice,” says Lottie. “ Yes, that is just the thing, because Calcutta has a 
hot climate and cannot make her own ice; so load the Rosette with great 
blocks well packed, and start at once, for your voyage is long.” 

And now we will go with Lala to the North River pier, where her great 
steamer lies, and see what she intends to carry to Liverpool. Bales of 
cotton, barrels of flour, of beef, and of petroleum. All very good, so good- 
by to her. In a few weeks we will see what she brings back. 

Come, Mary, what has Philadelphia for San Francisco? O, what a load 
the Sea-Gull must take of machinery, steam-engines, tobacco, and oil ; and 
such a quantity of other things that the Sea-Gull will need to make many 
voyages before she can take them all. We load her at this busy wharf, 
where the coal-vessels are passing in and out for New York and Boston, 
and the steamers are loading for Europe, and the little coasters crowding 
in one after another; and away we go for the voyage round the “ Horn,” 
where the Sea-Gull will meet her namesakes, and perhaps some stormy 
winds besides. 

Meantime Nina’s Racer has been stored full of cotton cloths and hard- 
ware, and has raced out of Boston Harbor so swiftly that fair winds will 
take her to Gibraltar in three weeks. 

And so you have all engaged in the carrying trade ; but as yet you have 
carried only one way. To complete the game, we must wait for Lottie to 
bring the Rosette safely home with saltpetre and indigo and hides and 
ginger and seersuckers and gunny-cloth. And the North Star must steam 
her quick way across the Atlantic, and return with salt and hardware, 
anchors, steel, woollens, and linens; Mary must beat her way round Cape 
Horn, and home again with wool and gold and silver. And the swift Racer 
must quickly bring the figs and prunes and raisins, and the oranges and 
lemons that will spoil if they are too long on the way. 

So children may play at the carrying trade, and so their fathers and uncles 
may work at it in earnest; and so also hundreds of little workers are busy 
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all the world over in another carrying trade which keeps you and me 
alive from day to day; and yet we scarcely think at all how it is going on, 
or stop to thank the hands that feed us. 

England and Italy are kingdoms, France is an empire, and the United 
States a republic, and they all engage in this business and are constantly 
sending goods one to another ; but there are other kingdoms, not put down 
on any map, that are just as busy as they, and in the same sort of work 
too. 

The earth is one kingdom, the water another, and there is the great 
republic of the gases surrounding us on every side, only we can’t see it 
because its inhabitants have the fairy gift of walking invisible. Each of 
these kingdoms has products to export, and is all ready to trade with the 
others, if only some one will supply the means; just as the Frenchmen 
might stand on their shores and hold out to us wines and prunes and silks 
and muslins, and we might stand on our shores and hold out gold and 
silver to them,’and yet could make no exchange, because there were no 
ships to carry the goods across. “Ah,” you may say, “that is not at all 
the case here; for the earth, the air, and the water are all close to each 
other and close to us, and there is no need of ships ; we can exchange 
hand to hand.” 

But here comes a difficulty. Read carefully, and I think you will under- 
stand it. Here is Ruth, a little growing girl, who wants phosphate of lime 
to build bones with ; for as she grows of course her bones must grow too. 
Very well, I answer, there is plenty of phosphate of lime in the earth ; she 
can have all she wants. Yes, but does Ruth want to eat earth?—do you? 
—does anybody? Certainly not; so, although the food she needs is close 
beside her, even under her feet, she cannot get it any more than we can 
get the French goods, excepting by means of the carrying trade. Where 
now are the little ships that shall bring to Ruth the phosphate of lime she 
needs and cannot reach, although it lies in her own father’s field? Let 
me show you how her father can build the ships that will bring it to her. 
He must go out into that field and plant wheat-seeds, and as they grow 
every little ear and kernel gathers up phosphate of lime and becomes a 
tiny ship freighted with what his little daughter needs. When that wheat 
is ground into flour and made into bread, Ruth will eat what she could n’t 
have been willing to taste unless the useful little ships of the wheat-field 
had brought it to her. 

Now let us send to the republic of the gases for some supplies, for we 
cannot live without carbon and oxygen ; and although we do breathe in 
oxygen with every breath we draw, we also need to receive it in other ways ; 
so the sugar-cane and the maple-trees engage in the carrying trade for us, 
taking in carbon and oxygen by their leaves and sending it through their 
bodies, and when it reaches us it is sugar, —and a very pleasant food to 
most of you, I dare say. 

But we cannot take all we need of these gases in the form of sugar, and 
there are many other ships that will bring it to us. The corn will gather 
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it up and offer it in the form of meal or of corn-starch puddings ; or the grass 
will bring it to the cow, since you and I refuse to take it from the grass 
ships, but the cow offers it to us again in the form of milk, and we do not 
think of refusing ; or the butcher offers it to us in the form of beef, and 
we do not say, “ No.” 

Alice wants some india-rubber shoes. Do you think the kingdoms of 
air and water can send her a pair? The india-rubber-tree in South America 
will take up water and separate from it hydrogen, of which it is partly 
composed, and adding to this carbon from the air, will make a gum which 
we can work into shoes and balls, buttons, tubes, cups, cloth, and a hundred 
other useful articles. 

Then, again, you and I and all of us must go to the world of gases for 
nitrogen to help build our bodies, to make muscle and blood and skin and 
hair ; and so the peas and beans load their boat-shaped seeds full, and 
bring it to us so fresh and excellent that we enjoy eating it. 

This useful carrying trade has also another branch well worth looking at. 

You remember hearing how many soldiers were sick in war time at the 
South, but perhaps you do not know that their best medicine was brought 
to them by a South American tree that gathered up from the earth and air 
bitter juices to make what we call quinine. Then there is camphor, which 
I am sure you have all seen, sent by the East Indian camphor-tree to cure 
you when you are sick ; and gum-arabic and all the other gums, and castor- 
oil and most of the other medicines that you don’t at all like, all brought 
to us by the plants. 

I might tell you a great deal more of this, but I will only stop to show a 
little what we give back in payment for all that is brought. 

When England sends us hardware and woollen goods she expects us to 
repay her with cotton and sugar, that are just as valuable to us as hardware 
and woollens to her; but see how differently we treat the kingdoms from 
which the plant-ships are all the time bringing us food and clothes and medi- 
cines, etc., etc. All we return is just so much as we don’t want to use. We 
take in good fresh air, and breathe out impure and bad. We throw back to 
the earth whatever will not nourish and strengthen us ; and yet no complaint 
comes from the faithful plants. Do you wonder? I will let you into the 
secret of this. The truth is that what is worthless to us is really just the 
food they need ; and they don’t at all know how little we value it ourselves. 
It is like the Chinese, of whom we might buy rice or silk or tea, and pay 
them in rats which we are glad to be rid of, while they consider them ‘good 
food. 

Now I have given you only a peep into this carrying trade, but it is 
enough to show you how to use your own eyes to learn more about it. 
Look about you and see if you can’t tell as good a story as I have done, 
or a better one, if you please. 

Author of “ Seven Little Sisters.” 








A Day in early Hay-Time. 


A DAY IN EARLY HAY-TIME. 





gain watery clouds begin to rise, before the midday hour, 
And beaded drops on water-jars foretell an early shower. 


The house-dog seeks his favorite grass while coming down the lane, 
And tree-toads in the poplar boughs are prophesying rain. 


The quail since early morning hours has piped his song, “ More wet! 
And cuckoos in the maple grove are singing “cuckoo” yet. 


The mower drops his scythe, and wipes the sweat from off his brow; 
Two loads of choicest clover hay are ready for the mow. 


“Be quick and get the ox-team, John! — Frank, harness up Old Gray! 
And James may leave off spreading swaths, and tumble up the hay.” 


A dark cloud with its watery folds now meets the farmer’s eye, 
And mutterings indistinct are heard along the western sky. 
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Soon John comes hurrying to the field, with “Get up, Star! gee, Bright!” 
The stalwart form of Farmer Day is almost lost to sight. 


The hay goes on the rick so fast that John cries, “ Father, stop, 
And let me lay the corners out and bind them at the top!” 


“Be quick, then, for the shower is nigh! —’t will never do to let 
This clover hay, so sweet and dry, be spoilt by getting wet.” 


And standing in the grateful shade beneath the apple-bough, 
The farmer wipes the sweat again from off his heated brow. 


One load is safely in the barn, and one upon the wain, 
While just across the meadow-lot comes on the drifting rain. 


A large drop falls upon the hat, another on the hand, 
And now the tempest wildly breaks upon the thirsty land. 


The other load is in, hurrah! and, ranged along the bay, 
The men and boys lie stretched at ease, upon the new-mown hay. 


The sun in splendor breaks again upon the waiting eye, 
And lo! a painted bow appears and spans the eastern sky. 


And Farmer Day in evening prayer thanks God with hearty praise 
For vernal sun, and summer rain, and plenteous harvest days. 
C. F. Gerry. 


PARAL ERS 4 


“BOTH AND NEITHER.” 
GREAT-GRAN’MA’S STORY. 


sal REAT-GRAN’MA,” said little Daisy one evening, “please tell us 
a story.” 

“ Hoot-toot ! Have you come a thousand miles, away out West, to hear 
stories from an old woman who was n’t born in this century ?” 

“ That ’s cause why,” said Robin, leaving his building-blocks in a zigzag 
fence, like the worm-fences on great-uncle’s farm. 

“© yes! an old story like you, that was n’t born in this cent’ry,” coaxed 
Daisy. 

“Well, what shall it be about ?” 

“ O, ‘once upon a time,’” said Daisy. 

“ Hoot-toot ! off with you to your fairy-books.” 
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“O, well, then, great-gran’ma, tell about bears.” 

“ No,” said Robin, “tell about Injins, — dreadful Injins with stone hatch- 
ets in their belts.” 

“Well,” said great-gran’ma, “I will tell you about both, and yet about 
neither.” 

“ How can you?” asked Daisy. “Is it a riddle?” 

“Wait and see; and you mustn’t interrupt me while I am telling the 
story. When I was a little girl —” 

“O, that is just as nice as ‘once upon a time, 

“ But you interrupt me,” said great-gran’ma. 

Daisy looked a little ashamed, and great-gran’ma began again, — “ When 
I was a little girl, about as big as Daisy —” 

“ Were you ever as little as Daisy, great-gran’ma?” asked Robin. 

“Yes, I was, more than seventy years ago. My cheeks were as round 
and smooth as Daisy’s, and my eyes were as bright and my hair was as 
brown as hers. But I must go on with the story. When I was a little girl 
about as big as Daisy, my father lived in Western New York, which was 
then a very wild country. The thick, dark woods were all around us, and 
they were full of bears and wolves, and savage Indians. In the winter my 
father and brothers trapped beaver and otter and mink for their fine, soft fur, 
and early in the spring they carried the skins to the settlement, forty miles 
off, and exchanged them for salt, gunpowder, seeds, and other necessary 
things. 

“One frosty spring night, while our father and oldest brother were gone 
on this journey to the settlement, we sat round a bright fire in a wide open 
fireplace parching corn, and guessing riddles, and talking about father’s 
coming home, and what we would name the new cow he was going to bring 
with him. Mother was very much afraid of bears and Indians, and always 
anxious while father and Brother John were away. That evening she 
seemed more anxious than usual. We had all learned, even the baby, to be 
quiet in an instant when mother said ‘Sh-sh-sh!’ as she did many times 
that evening. Then she would stand on a bench and listen at a chink high 
up in the wall, or lie down with her ear at the crack under the door. And 
once she took up the gun which father had left with her, and examined it 
to make sure it was all right and ready to be fired off. At last she said, 
‘Be quiet now, children, while I put the baby to sleep. Girls, you may 
take your knitting and see how many rounds you can knit. Put in a mark 
where you begin, so you will make no mistake in counting. Boys, you may 
shell that basket of corn to make the hominy to-morrow, and see who will 
get the biggest pile of cobs.’ 

“Well, there we sat on our low benches round the nice fire, very quiet 
and very busy, talking only in whispers, and mother singing _ little song 
to the baby, when there came a strange naise right over our heads, — creak, 
creak, creak. Mother stopped singing and we all listened. Creak, creak, 
crack, came the. noise again. Mother gave the baby to our oldest sister 
and ran for the gun. ‘Keep very still!’ she whispered. ‘It is something 
on the roof.’ 


7” 


said Daisy. 
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“¢Ts it a Injun, muvver?’ asked our little brother, his fat face all knotted 
up with trying to keep from crying. 

“*« No, Bobby, it’s only a bear, I think. Mother will shoot it if it comes 
to the ladder.’ Crack, cra-ack cra-a-ack / went the noise again. 

«¢ ].j-injins !’ said our big sister, and she shook so she half waked little 
Sarah. 

“Stop that, Patty, and keep the baby still!’ said mother. ‘Billy, lay 
some fat pine on the fire ; and, Nanny, bring the bear’s grease to throw on 
too, if anything tries to come down chimney.’ 

“ Cra-a-ack, crack, thump, rattle-ty-bang/ Something heavy had pounced 
upon the loose floor of the loft. 

«<< ].j-ij-injins !’ said our big sister, and her teeth went chatter, chatter, 
so you might have heard them out of doors. 

“We all looked right at mother. Her face was as white as a sheet, — 
only a spot about as big and as red as a cherry in the middle of each cheek ; 
and her eyes were like a cat’s in the dark. All at once there came a little 
tap, tap, tap, tap, tap, right in the midst of us. 

“¢ Blood !’ said Billy, in a very hoarse whisper, pointing to a little pool 
on the floor. 

“¢It’s killed by the fall!’ said mother. She went up close and looked 
at the pool. Then she looked up at the ceiling. Quite a stream was run- 
ning now. All on a sudden mother’s face changed, and she put her finger 
into the stream and tasted it. Then she ran and put the gun in its place. 
‘ Nanny,’ said she, ‘ bring a gourd quick! and catch the molasses! Patty, 
lay the baby on the bed, and you and Billy come up the ladder with me. 
The maple sugar has fallen down and the bag must be burst, the molasses 
runs out so fast.’ 

“Then we all began to laugh and to talk all at once, and to tell what 
we would have done if it had been a bear or an Indian. 

“ Patty was so long putting little Sarah down that mother had to call her 
again, and Billy showed his head at the top of the ladder and called out, 
‘ ]-i-i-injins!’ Then Patty said Billy had put so much fat pine on the fire 
to keep out one bear that we would have to unbar the door to get cool 
and so let in all the bears in the woods. 

“But Billy said that bears never came near a fire, and nothing would 
come in but ‘I-i-i-injins !’ So we came out of our fright with a great deal 
of merriment, and the moist new sugar was tied up in a stout cloth and 
hung on a large pole near the floor, with the sugar-trough under it again 
to catch what syrup would drip through. It had been hung before on two 
small poles near the roof, and these had become dry and would n’t bear the 
weight of the sugar any longer. So they creaked and cracked, and shump 
came the sugar on the floor, and the broken poles rattled down after it. 
And now, Robin and Daisy, what is this story about ?” 

“ ]-i-i-injins !” said Daisy. 

“No,” said Robin, “about a bear.” 

“Why not about Indians ?” asked great-gran’ma. 
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“Cause there was n’t an Indian,’ said Robin. 

“ There was n’t any bear either,” said Daisy. 

“QO, I know,” cried Robin, standing up very straight, “it is about ‘doth 
and neither /?” 

Daisy nodded her head a great many times, and was just going to ask if 
they got home safe with the cow, when the clock struck eight and mamma 
came in to take the children to bed. 

Mrs. W. A. Lawrence. 


ARR LR I 


MY ANT’S COwW. 


N Y Ant lives in the country and keeps a cow. I am ashamed to say 

that, although I have always known she was a most interesting per- 
son,:I never went to see her until last week. I am afraid I should not have 
gone then, if I had not found an account of her, and her house, and her 
cow, in a book which I was reading. 

“Dear me,” said I, “and there she has been living so near me all this 
time, and I never have been to call on her.” To tell the truth, it was much © 
worse than that; I had often met her in the street, and had taken such a 
dislike to her looks that I always brushed by as quickly as possible without 
speaking to her. But I knew that she had never taken any notice of me, 
so I hoped she would not recognize me, if I went to call on her, and be- 
haved very politely, now that I had found out how famous she had become. 
I had great difficulty in finding her house, though it is quite large. She 
belongs to a very peculiar family; they prefer to live in the dark; so they 
have no windows in their houses, only doors; and the doors are nothing 
but holes in the roof. The houses are built in shape of a mound, and not 
more than ten inches high; they are built out of old bits of wood, dead 
leaves, straw, old bones; in short, every sort of old thing that they find 
they stick in the walls of their houses. Their best rooms are all down cellar ; 
and dark enough they must be on a rainy day, when the doors are always 
kept shut tight. 

But I ought to have told you about my Ant herself before I told you 
about her house; when you hear what an odd person she is, you will not 
be surprised to know in what an outlandish kind of house she lives. To 
begin with, I must tell you that she belongs to a most aristocratic family, 
and never does any work. You’d never suppose so to see her. I really 
think she is the queerest-looking creature I ever met. In the first place, 
her skin is of a dark brown color, darker than an Indian’s, and she has 
six legs. Of course she can walk three times as fast as if she had only 
two, —but I would rather go slower and be more like other people. She 
has frightful jaws, with which she does all sorts of things besides eating. 
She uses them for tweezers, pickaxes, scissors, knife and fork, and in case 
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of a battle, for swords. Then she has growing out of the front part of her 
head two long slender horns, which she keeps moving about continually 
in all directions, and with which she touches everything she wishes to 
understand. The first thing she does, when she meets you, is to bend 
both these horns straight towards you, and feel of you all over. It is quite 
disagreeable, almost as bad as shaking hands with strangers. 

My Ant’s name is Formica Rufa. If I knew her better 1 should call her 
Ant Ru, for short. But I do not expect ever to know her very well; she 
evidently does not like to be intimate with anybody but her own family ; 
and I don’t so much wonder, for I never was in any house so overrun with 
people as hers is. I wondered how they knew themselves apart. When I 
went to see her last week I found her just going out, and I thought perhaps 
that was one reason she did n’t take any more notice of me. 

“ How do you do, Ant?” said I. “I am spending the summer near by, 
and thought I would like to become acquainted with you. I hear you have 
a very curious cow, and I have a great desire to see it.” 

“ Humph,” said she, and snapped her horns up and down, as she always 
does when she is displeased, I find. 

Then I realized that it was a mistake to mention in the first place that I 
had come to see the cow. But it was too late to take it back. That is the 
worst of these awkward truths that sometimes slip out in spite of us; there 
is no putting them out of sight again. 

However I went on, trying to conciliate her as well as I could, in my 
entire ignorance of the rules of behavior in the society to which she be- 
longed. 

“TI hope it will not give you any trouble to show her to me. You must 
be very proud of having such a fine cow. Perhaps you are on the way to 
milking now, and if so I should be most happy to go with you.” 

“ Humph,” said my Ant again. At least I think that was what she said. 
It looked like it. I can’t say that I heard any distinct articulate sound ; 
and I was too embarrassed to listen very attentively, for I did begin to 
feel that she might resent my coming out of mere curiosity to see her cow, 
when I had lived to be an old woman without ever going near her. 

But she turned short on her heels (I suppose she has heels), and plunged 
into the woods at the right, stopping and looking back at me as if she 
expected me to follow. So I stepped along after her as fast as I could, 
and said, “ Thank you; I suppose this is the way to the pasture.” 

My Ant said nothing, but went ahead, snapping her horns furiously. 

“O, well,” thought I to myself, “you ’re an uncivil Ant anyhow, if I have 
come simply out of curiosity. You might be a little more polite in your 
own house, or at least on your own grounds, which is the same thing. I 
sha’ n’t speak to you again,” and that’s about all the conversation I have 
ever had with my Ant. But she took me to the pasture, and I saw her cow. 

I am almost afraid to tell you where the pasture was, and what the cow 
was ; but'if you don’t believe me, you can look in books written about such 
things, and they will convince you that every word I say is true. The 
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pasture was the stalk of a green brier; and there stood not only my Ant’s 
cow, but as many as five hundred others, all feeding away upon it. 
You have seen millions of them in your lives; I dare say have killed them 
by teaspoonfuls ; for you must know that they were nothing but little green 
lice, such as sometimes kill our rose-bushes and we try in every possible 
way to get rid of. Who would ever suppose there could be a race of crea- 
tures for whom these little green plant-lice could serve as cows? But I 
assure you it is true, and if you live in the country’you can see it for your- 
self; but you will have to look through a magnifying-glass to see them 
milked. Think of looking through a magnifying-glass at anybody’s cow! 
I looked at my Ant’s for an hour, and it seemed to me I hardly winked, I 
was so absorbed in the curious sight. 

Its skin was smooth as satin and of a most beautiful light green color. 
It had six legs, and little hooks at the end, instead of hoofs; the oddest 
thing of all was that the horns were not on its head, but at the other end 
of its body, where the tail would have been, if it had had a tail like any 
other cow; the horns are hollow tubes, and it is out of them that the milk 
comes, a drop ata time. The milk is meant for the little plant-lice to suck 
before they are old enough to hook their six legs on to stalks and leaves, 
and feed on sap. But I think that in any place where there are many of 
my Ant’s race, the little plant-lice must fare as badly as poor little calves 
do when men shut them up away from their mothers; for the Ants are so 
fond of this milk that sometimes they carry off whole herds of the plant- 
lice and shut them up in chambers in their houses, and feed them as we 
do cows in barns, and go and milk them whenever they please. 

“O dear Ant,” said I to my Ant, “do pray milk your cow. I have such 
a desire to see how you do it.” 

She did not appear to understand me, and I dare say if she had she would 
not have done it any sooner. But presently I saw her go up behind her 
cow, and begin to tap her gently on her back, just at the place where the horns 
grew out. The cow did not look round nor stop eating, but in a moment 
out came a tiny drop of liquid from the tip of each tube; my Ant picked 
it up with her wonderful horns and whisked it into her mouth as quick as 
you would a sugar-plum. Then she went on to the next cow and milked 
that in the same manner, and then a third one; she took only two drops 
from each one. Perhaps that is all that this kind of cow can give at a time. 
However, I think that for my Ant to take that one drop at a mouthful was 
about the same in proportion to her size that it would be for us to take a 
gallon at a swallow. So after all by milking her own cow and two of her 
neighbors’ she made quite a respectable meal. There were several of her 
friends there at the same time doing their milking; and I could not help 
thinking how easy it would be for the great herd of cows to kill my Ant 
and all her race, if they chose. But it is thought by wise people who have 
Studied these wonderful things that the cows are fond of being milked in 
this way, and would be sorry to be left alone by themselves. 

After my Ant had finished her supper, she stood still watching the cows 
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Milking the Cow. 


for some time. I thought perhaps she would be in a better humor after 
having had so much to eat, and might possibly feel like talking with me. But 
I was determined not to speak first. So I sat still and tried to look as if I 
did not care whether she spoke or not, for I have observed that that is the 
surest way to make sullen and contrary people talk. But she never once 
opened her mouth, though I think I sat there a good hour and a half. At 
last it began to grow dark, and as I had quite a long walk to take, I knew 
I must go, or I should not get home in time for my own supper of milk. 

“Good night, Ant,” said I. “I have had a charming visit. I am very 
much obliged to you indeed for showing me your cow. I think she is the 
most wonderful creature I ever saw. I should be very happy to see you 
at my house.” 

“ Humph,” said my Ant, 

H. Hi. 
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LITTLE AGNES’S ADVENTURE. 


GNES lived in a small wooden house, alone with her grandmother. 

One day the old lady grew sick; she did not get up to do her usual 
work, but had the long curtains drawn around her high bedstead and hardly 
spoke. 

In the evening the child sat for a long time reading, by the light of a 
candle, in Grimm’s Fairy-book, about ghosts and witches and frightful 
rogues and wicked men. The warm air came through the window, and 
little flying creatures with it, — millers with powdery wings, and many other 
insects, attracted by the light. It grieved Agnes to see them lie, singed 
and struggling, upon the table, after passing through the flame; so she 
blew it out, and, leaning on the window-sill, looked out into the still night. 

Suddenly she heard her grandmother’s voice, and stepping to the bedside 
she said, lovingly, “Do you want anything, grandmother?” 

“‘T want the doctor, child.” 

“To-night, grandmother?” 

“This morning; now.” 

“It is night, grandmother. It is the moon that makes the room so 
bright.” 

“ Alas!” said the grandmother with a moan, “I thought the morning 
had come.” 

Soon afterwards, seeing Agnes still standing by her bedside, she took 
the little face between her hands, and kissing it said, “Good night, little 
Agnes. Go to bed and to sleep. . It is late for you to be watching.” 

Agnes closed the curtain and began to undress. She unpinned the hand- 
kerchief about her neck and untied her little checked apron. Then she 
stopped ; she did not quite like to go to bed and leave her grandmother so 
lonely all the night. 

“Time seems so long when one is sick; I wish the doctor were here!” 
she thought: “perhaps he could do something to make her sleep.” 

She thought of the long way to the doctor’s house: “To-morrow, early, 
I will go; but even then I may not find him at home; he goes so, early 
sometimes to the sick people,” she said to herself. 

Suddenly she thrilled with excitement. “I might go to-night!” she 
thought. Her heart beat quickly; she stepped to the window and looked 
once more into the night. It was bright and lovely ; the moon had risen, 
round and clear, and the pathway from the door was quite light, — not light 
as in the daytime, when the green grass and bright-colored flowers made 
it look gay in the sunshine, but with a quiet distinctness like that of a 
photograph. 

Agnes went back to the bedside. “Grandmother,” she said, softly, “I 
am going now for the doctor.” 

“ Are you not afraid, my little Agnes ?” 
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“The night is clear and the moon is up. Good by, dear grandmother.” 

“Take your shawl with you, and do not stay long, my child.” 

“ Indeed, I will come back as soon as I can.” 

Agnes stepped out into the path. She knew the way she must take, and 
what a long and lonely way it was. She was glad that the moon was rising 
instead of setting, that she might have its light to go and come. 

On she went,—past the apple-orchard, past the evergreen grove, past 
the damp fields where the fireflies were dancing and shining, past the old 
school-house with its closed green shutters ; and here the footpath ended 
in the broad, open road. 

Agnes did not feel so easy in the road. She walked over the footpath 
every day on her way to school and home again, but she had seldom been 
on the public road, and never alone. 

She went a little faster, and yet faster, until her walk was changed to 
a run; and she ran on until she lost her breath and was forced to sit down 
on a stone by the wayside to rest. 

Just then something brushed across her hand,—she sprang up and 
screamed. It was only a low, hanging branch of the tree under which she 
was sitting. She turned and walked on quickly ; her heart beat fast; she 
thought of the horrible witches about whom she had been reading. At 
home, with her grandmother near, she had laughed to herself as she read ; 
but here it was different. 

The wind in the tree-tops made her shiver and flush with heat; the trees 
took strange and dreadful forms. Should she turn back and run home 
again? She stood still. Then the thought of her grandmother, so sick 
and waiting for the comfort she could bring, gave her fresh resolution. 
She looked neither forward nor back, but, keeping her eyes on the ground 
in front of her feet, sped along. 

Presently she came to a spot where two roads crossed each other; she 
looked up then, to be sure which one she must take ; and in the silence 
and clearness of the night she began to be ashamed of her fears. She walked 
on steadily, not in breathless haste, not in fearful delay, but calmly and 
steadily. 

Into her mind, unbidden, came the words, “The Lord is my light and 
my salvation ; whom shall I fear? the Lord is the strength of my life; of 
whom shall I be afraid ?” 

The words first sounded in her mind; then she sang them, softly at first, 
but soon with a louder voice and music in it; she was happy, and no longer 
fearful. 

“ Ah! here is the poplar-tree ; now I am near the bridge,” she said. And 
she smiled, for the great part of her walk was over ; the doctor’s house was 
not far from the bridge, on the other side of the river. 

She felt cold; the wind was rising. She unfolded the shawl on her arm 
and wrapped it round her. It was darker, too; clouds had gathered, and 
some thin ones were already passing over the moon. She quickened her 
pace to escape the coming storm. 
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A great drop fell on her face; then another, and another. She could 
but just trace the line of the wall by the side of the road. She would have 
run, but the darkness hindered her. 

Soon she heard the river as it swept under the bridge ; heard it, but could 
not see it, for the light of the moon was gone. Slowly she went now, step 
by step, with the utmost care, stretching out her hands blindly before her. 
She felt so helpless in the darkness that tears rolled down her cheeks, and 
she was about to sit down because it was so hard to find the way, when 
suddenly. she touched the railing. Gladly she took it for her guide, and, 
slipping her hand along upon it, stepped confidently on the bridge. She 
shut her eyes, for they ached, straining and staring in vain into the dark- 
ness. 

A flash of dightning, followed instantly by a loud peal of thunder, made 
her tremble and cling to the railing. She had hardly time to think before 
a second flash showed her that she stood upon the brink of death. She 
was on the outside of the railing, on a few planks which had been left 
projecting beyond it. Past the middle of the bridge there was no such 
projection ; another step, and she would have plunged into the water. 

Light as her hold had been a moment before upon the wooden support, 
it was close and clinging now. With a sick and fainting heart she turned 
and crept, O so cautiously! back to the road, where she dropped on her 
knees, weak and helpless. 

After a few dreadful moments the dutiful little girl roused herself again 
to her task; rather, to choose between her tasks, for she knew not whether 
to turn and go home or to dare again the fearful river. 

The rain came down heavily; and she was almost grateful for it, since 
in its rush and patter she could no longer hear the terrible rush of the water. 
She thought with longing of her home. She said to herself that her grand- 
mother, if she could see her now, would surely call her back. 

“ Ah, if I should be drowned!” she thought; “that would be worse for 
grandmother than if the doctor never came.” 

But this she knew was a mere excuse. 

“TI shall not be drowned, — there is no danger this time ; it is only that 
I am so afraid of the bridge.” 

And the brave little girl turned again in the darkness to the terrible river, 
and prepared once more to cross. This time she crept upon hands and 
knees ; she dared not trust her feet. She went slowly and carefully, feeling 
with her fingers the wet boards to be sure of her safety, and shuddering 
when now and then a little crack between them reminded her of the river 
far beneath. At last she felt the muddy road at the other side. 

The violence of the storm was over; the moon again showed its light ; 
the little girl sprang upon her feet and turned in at the doctor’s gate. 

The doctor had been reading until a late hour that night, and he opened 
the door himself. 

“Who is this?” he said. “What! little Agnes? Come in, child. How 
came you here alone?” 
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Then Agnes told him of her grandmother’s sickness, and begged him to 


go to her. He whistled when he looked at her muddy dress ; then called 
at the foot of the stairs, “Mrs, Ainsworth! will you come here a mo- 
ment ?” 

And when his housekeeper came, in dressing-gown and slippers, he asked 
her to make little Agnes warm and comfortable while he prepared to go 
home with her. 

Agnes wanted to say that she would rather go back now, wet as she was, 
than keep her grandmother waiting; but, though the doctor was a kind 
man, and gentle towards children, she felt strange and shy, and put her 
hand in the housekeeper’s, without speaking a word. The doctor guessed 
her thought and answered it as if she had spoken. 

“The horse must be harnessed, my dear; so go with Mrs. Ainsworth. 
We will lose no time ; we shall drive home very quickly.” 

The housekeeper led Agnes into the kitchen, and, telling her to sit down, 
went up stairs. Agnes looked up at the tall clock in the corner; it said 
half past one. She looked at the fire, carefully covered for the night, and 
began to shiver. Soon the housekeeper came back, and, sitting on the 
floor in front of the little girl, pulled off her wet shoes and stockings, com- 
forting her while she dried the cold feet and drew on some great woollen 
stockings of her own and a pair of red and yellow carpet-slippers, much too 
large for the little feet, but warm and thick. Uncovering the fire, she set 
a soup-kettle upon it, and, taking off Agnes’s wet clothes, wrapped her in 
garments of her own. Ina short time the soup was warm, and Agnes, after 
eating some of it, felt stronger and happier. 
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“Such a fearful thunder-storm!” said Mrs. Ainsworth. “Deary me! 
Were n’t you afraid, you poor little chicken? Why, I was rolled up in a 
feather-bed, and frightened even there. And you out through it all!” 

Agnes heard the doctor’s step in the hall, and slid down from her chair. 
She was ready and glad to go. 

“Why, Mother Bunch!” said the doctor. “What a little figure of fun! 
Come, are you ready?” 

Agnes hung her head and blushed, mortified at the mirthful smiles which 
the doctor and his housekeeper exchanged. She looked down at the great 
flowered delaine dress pinned across in front, — button-holes gaping for the 
buttons which were hidden away far beneath on the other side, — the waist 
almost long enough for her waist and skirt; and she hated the green silk 
bright-wafered handkerchief which was knotted around her neck. Then 
she looked over at the clothes-horse on which hung her own little clothes, 
so neat when she left her home, but dirty and draggled now. 

“Come, my dear!” said the doctor, gravely ; “ you are the same little 
Agnes, I think, whether you wear your own clothes or Mrs. Ainsworth’s.” 

Then Agnes smiled again; his words reassured her, and she knew that 
he had been laughing at the funny little picture she made, and not at her. 
She shook the long sleeves down over her hands, and walked across the 
kitchen, courtesying, tripping in the long skirts, and laughing at her own 
reflection in the looking-glass between the windows. 

The doctor, lifting her in his arms, carried her out and put her in the gig. 
He told Mrs. Ainsworth not to sit up, as he might be gone all night; and, 
gathering up the reins, drove quickly from the door. 

“So you came here all alone ; were n’t you migitensd, Agnes ?” he said. 

“Yes, sir, part of the time,” said Agnes. 

“ Tell me about it, my dear.” 

But Agnes was silent ; though she could feel fear, she could not describe 
it. Perhaps if she had been sitting in her grandmother's lap, with no one 
near, she might have talked more freely ; but a child lives its own life apart, 
and even dearest friends can only. guess what that busy life of thought may 
be. 

“A four-mile walk such a night as this,” said the doctor, “shows good 
courage in a nine-year-old. She is like her mother in that. Agnes, you 
don’t remember your mother, do you?” 

“ Hardly, sir.” 

“Then I will tell you about her,” said the doctor. And all the way home 
he told Agnes what her mother used to do and say when she lived in the 
same little house that Agnes lived in now. 

When at last they drove up to the door and the doctor carried Agnes in 
to her grandmother, he told what a brave little girl she had been. And 
when Agnes saw that the doetor’s care and medicine made her grandmother 
fall quietly asleep, and the doctor told her that he would stay until she 
woke and sent the little girl to bed, she was very glad and happy that she 
had not given up her walk when she found it so lonely and hard. 

Margaret Brenda. 





The. Streamlet. 


THE STREAMLET. 


3 is only the tiniest stream, 
With nothing whatever to do, 

But to creep from its mosses, and gleam 
In just a thin ribbon or two, 

Where it spills from the rock, and besprinkles 
The flowers all round it with dew. 


Half-way up the hillside it slips 
From darkness out into the light, 

Slides over the ledges, and drips 
In a basin all bubbling and bright, 

Then once more, in the long meadow-grasses, 
In silence it sinks out of sight. 


So slender, so brief in its course ! 
It will never be useful or grand, 

Like the waterfall foaming and hoarse, 
Or the river benignant and bland, 

That sweeps far away through the valley, 
And turns all the mills in the land. 


Just a brooklet, so perfect, so sweet, — 
Like a child that is always a child! 

A picture as fair and complete, 
As softly and peacefully wild, 

As if Nature had only just made it, 
And laid down her pencil and smiled. 


The strong eagle perched on these rocks 
And dipped his proud beak, long ago; 
In the gray of the morning the fox 
Came and lapped in the basin below; 
By a hoof-printed trail through the thicket 
The deer used to pass to and fro. 


Now the jolly haymakers in June 

Bring their luncheon, and couch on the cool 
Grassy margin, and drink to the tune 

The brook makes in the pebble-lined pool, — 
From grandfather down to the youngsters 

In haying-time kept out of school. 





The Streamlet. 


They joke and tell tales as they eat, 
While, wistful his share to receive, 

The dog wags his tail at their feet; 
Then each stout mower tucks up his sleeve 

And the farmer cries, “Come, boys!” The squirrel 
Dines well on the crumbs which they leave. 


The children all know of the place, 
And here with their basket, in search 
Of wijd roses, come Bertha and Grace, 
And Paul with his fish-pole and perch, 
While the meadow-lark sings, and above them 
The woodpecker drums on the birch. 


Is the drop the bee finds in the clover 
More sweet than the liquor they quaff? 

It drips in the cup, and runs over; 

. And, sipping it, spilling it half, — 

Hear their mirth! Did Grace learn of the brooklet 
That low, lisping, crystalline laugh ? 


For music I’m sure it taught 
To its neighbor, the pied bobolink, — 
Where else could the fellow have caught 
That sweet, liquid note, do you think, 
Half tinkle, half gurgle? The wren, too, 
I’m certain has, been here to drink! 


O, teach me your song, happy brook! 
If I visit you yet many times, 
If I put away business and book, 
And list to your fairy-bell chimes, 
Will your freshness breathe into my verses, 
Your music glide into my rhymes? 
F. T. Trowbridge. 








ONTRIB UTORS< 


A WONDERFUL PARTY. 


HERE was a rattling at the door of the greenhouse. Richard, the gardener, 

laid down the bouquet he was making to open it, and let in a blast of cold air, 

and a queer little body that looked like a great bundle of shawl, with a pair of small 

feet at the bottom of it. At the top a very rosy little face peeped out, and at one 
side, where you might suppose a hand to be, hung a basket. 

‘*More green, Richard, please ; and mamma says you may bring the lilies as soon 
as you can,” said a cheery little voice. 

‘*And what kind of green will she have? And how do you find yourself this 
morning, Mr. Toodles?” said the kind-hearted Irishman, as he lifted the child on 
a table where he could see all around. 

‘I’m right well, and please to hurry, Richard”; then as that did not seem very 
gracious, he added, ‘‘I’m helping mamma so much; don’t you wish to-night was 
here?” 

‘** Well, if the work was all done, I might, but I’ve enough to do to fill in the 
time, sir. And won’t you wait and ride up on the wheelbarrow?” 

Toodles looked at the barrow wistfully and then at the basket doubtfully, but in 
an instant his face cleared up. ‘*1’ll take the basket up first, Richard,” he said, 
‘and then come back for the ride”; and he scampered away as fast as the shawl 
would allow the two little feet to take him. 

‘I’m here, Richard,” said the same little voice a few minutes after, ‘‘ and mam- 
ma.’s all ready for the lilies, and says she can spare me a little while, I’ve been so 
much help to her.” 

‘It’s useful you ’ll be to me too, my boy,” said the gardener, as he put the little 
boy on the barrow. ‘‘ Now you hold on to the pots, so they don’t slip off, and you ’ll 
be useful and ornamental too. “Hold on now, and we'll be to Boston in less time 
than you Il think.” 

As the house represented Boston, and the distance was not quite half a square, 
it was reached in a very short time. Toodles (his name was Walter, but everybody 
called him Toodles) followed Richard into the hall, where his mother was waiting 
for them. There were two large vases, one each side of the door, and in these 
Richard put the heavy pots with the lilies, and laid the cut flowers ready to be 
arranged around them. Toodles stood quietly watching his mother, until, as she was 
putting the finishing touches to her work, he suddenly asked, ‘‘ Mamma, who ¢s com- 
ing to the party to-night ?’” 

**O, everybody, I suppose,” she answered, carelessly. ‘‘ You would n’t know if I 
were to tell you.” 

**I'll tell you, little boy,” said a manly voice behind him as a strong pair of arms 
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lifted him up and carried him into the dining-room. ‘* Who was it we read about 
last night? Cinderella and the prince, and her two wicked sisters, and Goody-two- 
Shoes, and Jack the Giant-Killer, and Red Riding~-Hood, and the Prince with the 
tuft on his back, and the Princess that slept so long, and all the good people !” 

“O papa! If I could only see them!” and the little fellow’s eyes were: opened 
to their fullest extent. 

But just then black Martha came for the little boy to get him ready for dinner, 
so no one answered him, and both father and mother laughed, and then forgot all 
about it. 

And all the early evening a very thoughtful little boy sat staring at the fire; puss 
came and rubbed against his knee, and even caught hold of a string that hung from 
his pocket, but he took no notice of her. The big rocking-horse, that usually took 
him to Boston and back each evening before bedtime, stood with his head down, 
and the spring unwound neglected in the corner. But everybody was too busy to 
notice him, and he stayed there until Martha came to take him to bed. 

‘‘Martha,” he whispered, as she was carrying him up stairs, ‘‘ Martha, do you 
think any one would see me if I were behind the curtain?” 

‘* Law, chile! what curtain you talkin’ about ?” 

‘Why, in the parlor, Martha. I want to see them so bad.” 

‘*Now, you chile, you just hush, you ’d be asleep in less’n no time. Up-sy-daisy ! 
Come along ! off wid his clo’es! Tuck him up warm! Now shet up his eyes tight, 
and I'll tell him sech a story !” 

But the little boy was too excited to care for a story that night, and Martha herself 
was anxious to get down stairs again, and help to entertain the very fascinating 
waiters who had come out from the city to arrange the supper-table. So after a little 
while that seemed very long to both of them, when he had become quiet, she slipped 
down stairs leaving the room door a little ajar, so that if she heard any noise she could 
quickly run up to him. However, the attraction down stairs proved so strong, that 
after a while she forgot all about the restless little boy and enjoyed herself as much 
as possible. 

In the mean time he lay dreaming of his fairy friends with all sorts of fantastic 
things jumbled up in his head. And all the time he heard the most beautiful music, 
but it gradually died away. Then came a loud crash that wakened him, and he sat 
up trembling all over, with a faint little cry for ‘‘ mamma” ; but the noise had changed 
into some beautiful music, and one of the Strauss waltzes came floating up to him, 
mingled with the hum of voices and little laughs, and the noise of people dancing. 

For a moment he could not remember, then it came to him in a flash. Here he 
was, up stairs —in bed! and just down that one flight of steps were all those people, 
of whom he had heard so often that he knew their stories all by heart, and had 
thought of them so much, that they seemed like old friends, He felt that he must 
see them, no matter what was the consequence. 

So he climbed out of his crib, and went quietly down the back stairs, holding his 
long night-gown away from his bare little feet, through the dimly lighted large dining. 
room, where he did stop for a minute to stare at the table with its pyramids of fruit 
and flowers, — out of a side door, along.a passage into which a door opened from 
the parlor. Fortunately the door was ajar, and no one was in the entry to interfere 
with him ; so he knelt down on the soft carpet and peeped through the crack in the 
door. How his heart did beat! There they were sure enough. Right in front of 
him was a pretty little girl with yellow curls, in a short blue silk dress. He could 
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see the toe of one of her white shoes, and very naturally mistook it for her stock- 


“‘That must be Goody-two-Shoes,” he said to himself; ‘‘ but I think she might 
have found another shoe to wear here.” 

Near the centre of the room stood three ladies talking. One, with a very sweet, 
pleasant face and soft brown hair, in a long gauzy white dress was Cinderella ; one 
of the others, who was dressed in a beautiful crimson silk trimmed very much 
with white lace, but who, unfortunately, had a very red complexion, of course, must 
be one of the wicked sisters; the third one was the princess who made a ladder of 
her hair for the prince to climb in at the tower window. Her hair was still plaited, 
but was twisted into a mass at the back of her head, so large it was a wonder how 
she could carry it all, and a great deal of it still hung down over her shoulders. 

In a corner stood Jack the Giant-Killer, in a blue coat with brass buttons and a 
star on the shoulder. He was talking to the good girl who worked so hard for the 
cross old fairy and went out at the right door, where the gold poured down on her, 
Some of the gold-dust was still in her hair. 

Prince Riquit with the tuft was there, but he was dressed very plainly in black, 
not a bit like the gay suit he wore inthe picture. All around the room were lots 
of people Toodles did not know. ‘‘ They must come from the back of the book,” 
he said, again to himself, after an anxious but vain search for the ‘‘fair one with the 
golden locks,” and “‘ Red Riding-Hood.” He wondered if they could be in the 
library, and thought he ’d go and look, but just at that moment Bluebeard came up 
to Cinderella’s sister, and she seemed so pleased that Toodles thought perhaps he 
might marry her. It would serve her right! 

Jack the Giant-Killer danced with Cinderella, and they stopped right under the 
large chandelier. O, how pretty she looked as she stood there! Toodles fell in love 
with her, head over heels, and thought next to his mother she was the prettiest lady 
in the world. But, while he was admiring her with all his heart, he caught a glimpse 
of something that made his blood run cold. It was an Ogre, of course, for the face 
had a great scar on it, and a pair of dark spectacles over the eyes made the white 
face seem whiter still. The black hair was cut so short that no one could possibly 
have caught hold of it, and the round head was as shining as a man’s head could be. 

It was dreadful, for he came right up to Cinderella and she looked at him so 
sweetly ; even Jack was deceived, for they shook hands. Toodles’s interest in this 
group was so great that he soon forgot all the rest. 

Presently Jack went off to talk to some one else, and in a few moments Cinderella 
unsuspectingly put her hand in the Ogre’s arm, and they walked into the conserva- 
tory together. Of course he was going to kilé her and eat her up in there. Behind 
the large orange-tree was a space where Toodles had hidden away many a time, 
and there the Ogre would take her and eat her up, and no one would see him. 

All the chivalry of Jack the Giant-Killer, and the St. George who fought the 
Dragon, and all his other heroes together, could not surpass that in Toodles’s trem- 
bling little body. He could stand it no longer. Gathering up his night-gown, away 
from his bare little feet with one hand, he rushed among the surprised guests up to 
his mother, seized her dress with the other hand, and tried to draw her toward the 
conservatory. 

‘*O mamma, come! please come!” he screamed. ‘Quick! He’s: going to 
eat her up! O, please come! O—” 

‘“*Why, Walter! What is the matter?” said his astonished mother, as she fol- 
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lowed him into the conservatory and picked him up in her arms. ‘You'll catch a 
dreadful cold! what are you doing out of bed? And where’s Martha?” 
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But he was deaf to all her questions. Just then he caught a glimpse of Miss 
Thoresby and Major Craik admiring some ferns. ‘‘O, I am so glad! There she 
is!” he screamed, struggling out of his mother’s arms and running up to the aston- 
ished young lady. ‘‘ Come right out!” he said, trying to put his arm around her. 
“Come! quick ! he’s going to eat you up!” 

“O Walter! what are you doing? I never saw the child so excited before. 
Come and tell mamma what’s the matter.” But for the first time in his life the 
mother’s voice had no control over him. At this crisis, fortunately, the father came 
in and took the little boy in his arms, and carried him up stairs. The feeling of 
perfect safety was so great, and the nervous reaction was so strong, that it took a long 
while to get him calm enough to tell what was the real state of affairs. 

Some time after, when the whole story had been told with a great many tears and 
sobs, and the little boy lay exhausted in his father’s arms, apparently almost asleep, 
he suddenly opened his eyes and asked, ‘‘O papa! how did he come here? He is 
an Ogre, is n’t he?” 

** Well, yes! I suppose so! All men are a little ogre-ish at first, I think. Shall 
I tell you about him? Well, once there was a handsome young Ogre, who fell in 
love with Cinderella, and he thought she was so good and so beautiful, that he made 
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up his mind to try and be as good as possible, and perhaps she might learn to love 
him. So while he was wondering what he ‘could do that would make him worthy 
of her, Jack the Giant-Killer came along, on the way to fight against a dreadful giant 
that was destroying all the country. The Ogre asked Jack if he might go and fight 
too. Jack said ‘Yes indeed!’ he would need all the help he could get, for the 
dreadful giant had a great many men to fight for him. So this Ogre went and fought 
so bravely and behaved so nobly that all the papers told about him, and his friends 
praised him, and felt that the ugly scar on his face and the green spectacles are marks 
of honor, and they are all more proud of him than ever. And Cinderella likes him 
so much that I should n’t be surprised if she would marry him some day.” 

But just at this most interesting part of the story a deep sigh interrupted the 
speaker and showed that the little boy’s troubles were ended for a while, and the 
party for him was over. 


A. £. B. 


A MILKING SONG. 


Now the sun’s at rest in the glowing west, 
Let ’s be to the barn-yard going, 

Where the cows all wait at the pasture gate 
For their milkers, deeply lowing. 


How nice it seems to hear the streams 
With a ‘‘choo-choo” down descending ! 
What visions rise of pumpkin-pies 
And custards without ending! 


And, when we please, sweet bread and cheese, — 
That good, substantial living ! — 

And curds and whey (Stand still, I say !) 
From the milk the cows are giving. 


And butter sweet, — that ’s made to eat, 
Not made to sell for money, — 

Which the cows have got from the clover lot, 
Where the bees are gath’ring honey. 


And then to know (Now so-o, Bess, so-o ! 
Your restless tail ’most blinds me!) 

That everything owns me its king, 
Within this yard, and minds me. 


Who would not be a boy like me, 
And draw the foaming liquor? 
The purest drink e’er made, I think. 
(This cow ’s an awful kicker!) 


Dear country life! away from strife, 
With cows and bees and clover, — 
O, who would choose such joys to lose? 

(There goes the bucket over!) 








Our Young Contributors. 


BUTTERFLIES. 


HERE are none of you, of course, 
a who have not noticed these pretty little 
creatures fluttering from flower to flower, 

but I wonder how many of you have 

ever made a collection of them. To my 

mind there is nothing so pleasant as to 

S\ go out on a fine day in summer, with 

»* the formidable - looking butterfly - net, 

box, pins, etc., and to commence an 

| exciting chase after a new kind of but- 
a, terfly. 

I have sometimes been several days 

f in catching the same butterflies ; that 

y is, I suppose that they must have been 

¥ the same ones, for they would come to 

the same place every day ; and one in 

S particular used to come at the same time 

f day after day from a little thicket, stay 

F out just long enough to tantalize me, 

then vanish and not come out again 

} until the next day. At last, however, 

by waiting patiently in the broiling sun 
for one hour, I captured it. It was a 
§ beautiful orange one. I have also found 
j great pleasure in getting the worms and 
caterpillars and watching them make 
their cocoons and chrysalids, and then keeping them and seeing them hatch. 

I have been more successful with the worms that make the large moths than with 
those that make the butterflies, the reason being that they are not so delicate and 
are not so hard to find, as very few of the larve of the butterflies are known. 

If any of you should undertake to make a collection of butterflies, I feel sure that 
you would feel amply repaid by the pleasure it would give you. 

The first thing to be procured is the butterfly-net, which is a bag made out of two 
pieces of mosquito-netting, —blue is the best, —about two feet deep, tapering to- 
wards the bottom, and fastened to a piece of stout wire bent into a circle of about 
a foot in diameter, the two ends of which are fastened into a light but strong stick 
three or four feet in length. 

The next requisite is something to kill them with. Chloroform is best, but in 
default of that ether will do. It should be applied to the head of the butterfly with 
a camel’s-hair brush. 

Then come the pins. They should be long and slender ; real butterfly pins are 
best, but very fine common ones will do. Then you must have a pasteboard box to 
put the butterflies in when you catch them to bring them home. 

The cases are the last thing to be thought of. The frame of the case should be 
very much like a picture-frame, deep enough for the pins to go in, with the back, on 
which the butterflies are fastened, so arranged as to come out, being held in place 
by little cleats, and a plate of glass fixed securely on the front. It should be made 
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of soft wood, so that the pins can stick in easily. The size of the cases depends 
upon the taste of the collector. 

“Stretching ” a butterfly is the process of keeping its wings in the natural position 
when at rest. You should have a board with grooves in it wide enough to admit the 
body of the butterfly or moth, with little pieces of cork fastened on it to stick the 
pins into, Then take some narrow strips of soft paper, press the wings of the but- 
terfly down with them as nearly in the natural position as possible, and fasten them 
with pins. In a few days the butterfly will be dry enough so that you can take the 
papers off and put it in the case. 

RL. C., age 14. 


HOW THE TOAST WAS BURNT. 


GRANDMA wanted a piece of toast. Winnie said she ’d make it. 

Now think of the cunningest, roundest, rosiest little dot of a girl you ever saw, with 
big blue eyes and a dear little mouth with a dimple on each side, and there you ‘ll 
have Winnie. 

First she flew down stairs to get the toasting-fork, and‘then she flew into the store- 
room to get the bread, and after Ann had cut it nice and thin, up she ran and sat 
down on the rug before the parlor grate. It was a pretty picture, the little figure 
half lying, with one hand resting on the floor, the other holding tightly the toasting- 
fork. The fire was burning brightly, and the sweet wee face bent over with an expres- 
sion of intense interest as she watched the bread slowly browning. 

The blue flames darted upwards into the chimney, casting weird shadows upon the 
walls of the fast-darkening room. 

It was very, very quiet, the only sound was the purring of the old cat by the fender ; 
the bread was doing nicely, when suddenly Winnie’s attention was attracted by the 
tallest flame, which was burning fiercely. As she looked it seemed to change, and took 
the shape of a small blue feather ; finally she could distinguish a bright little red cap 
beneath the feather, and soon to her great astonishment a tiny face peeped out, and then 
looking closer she saw, sitting cross-legged on the largest coal, a little black goblin. 

He seemed to be gesticulating and talking in an excited manner, and listening 
intently she heard him say in a sputtering, crackling voice, ‘‘ Hurry up, hurry up, 
poke it down, burn it up, make it into ashes, make it into ashes.” She looked in the 
direction he pointed, and saw, O my! so many little men, in red caps and blue 
feathers, with gold pickaxes in their hands, hammering and splitting, pounding and 
pushing the coals, working away for dear life. 

They were all talking and mumbling in a confused manner, some laughing, some 
jeering, some chatting, some scolding, many were complaining of the heat, and one 
little fellow, stopping to wipe the perspiration from his brow, said, “‘ It’s awfully hot, 
master.” 

‘* Nonsense, nonsense,” said the master, who was the goblin she had first seen, 
‘‘nothing of the kind, it’s only comfortable” ; but you see he was sitting still doing 
nothing. 

Presently Winnie noticed another little goblin climbing up the bars of the grate, 
he was exactly like the others except that he wore a gray feather in his cap. As soon 
as he got up to the top he called out in a stifled sort.of voice, ‘‘ Quick, we want some 
more ashes down there ; hurry and burn it up, burn it up.” 

What did. they:want with the ashes? Winnie couldn’t imagine ; she listened and 
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looked, but they only poked and pounded, and no one offered any explanation ; it 
seemed as if their lives depended on a certain amount of ashes being made. She 
wondered and wondered and got quite excited over it. 

After a while a whole troop of gray-feathered goblins came clambering up the bars 
of the grate with sacks across their shoulders. 

“Come on,” cried they, opening their bags ; ‘‘ more ashes, more ashes, more ashes !” 
then the blue feathers filled them. ‘‘ Pour it in,” shouted the master, ‘ pour it in, 
carry it away, carry it off.” Then the gray feathers, who were sober fellows, threw 
the packs over their backs and marched away, and the blue feathers were so glad 
their work was done that they rolled over and over and knocked each other’s hats 
off, and the master bobbed up and down so hard on the black coal that it tumbled 
off the grate right on the fender with such a bang ! and Winnie started and cried out, 
“Ts it all ashes? is it all ashes?” 

“* Not quite,” said grandma, who had just come in, “ but it’s a cinder.” 

‘* Why,” said Winnie, rubbing her eyes, — ‘‘ why, what ’s the matter?” and she 
looked all around, first at the walls, then at the ceiling, and at last straight before 
her, and there was the toast burnt black, and not a goblin to be seen. 

‘*O dear!” she sighed, “‘are they all gone? Now I NEVER shall know what they 
wanted with the ashes !” and she never did. 

Pearl Eytinge. 


AN ICEBERG AT SEA. 


Gornc on deck one morning towards the last of May, when I was sailing to Eu- 
rope in the good ship China, of the Cunard Line of steamers, I saw a long, white 
streak extending along the horizon. I asked a sailor what it was, and he replied 
that it was an iceberg. 

‘* Do you think that it will come any nearer to us?” I asked, excitedly. 

**You will see in the course of two or three hours,” replied he. And in two or 
three hours I did see, for it soon loomed up a few miles to the windward, while the 
temperature of the air about us cooled rapidly. The immense berg seemed two or 
three hundred feet in height ; the summit was crowned with a garland of snow, while 
small streams of water trickled down the sides, or leaped from some high precipice 
into the sea, shining in the sunlight, and looking like living diamonds, dancing along 
the sides of this mountain of ice. Slowly and majestically it advanced, till it was 
so near that it seemed about to topple over on our heads and crush us in its ruins. 
Several of the ladies on deck fainted, while even some of the sterner sex looked 
about apprehensively. 

One of the sailors, seeing the fright of the passengers, hastened to say, ‘‘ No 
danger at all, ladies, for we shall keep quite clear of it!” And so it proved, for 
we soon passed it, and it slowly receded, and was at last lost to view. All recovered 
from terror, and again all was serene on board the vessel. The temperature again 
became warm as before. No doubt the berg extended many hundred feet into the 
sea, for the portion above water is but a small part of the whole mass. 

Since then I have seen several icebergs, but I never beheld one so majestic and 
grand, and never felt so much awe at the sight of one, as when on the steamer China, 
in the spring of ’66, 

“* Filbert,” age 14. 




















VILLIKENS AND HIS DENIAH. 


AN ILLUSTRATED BALLAD TO BE PERFORMED BY CHILDREN FROM EIGHT TO TWELVE 
YEARS OLD. 


CHARACTERS. 


PARENT, top-boots, knee-breeches, swallow-tail coat, ruffled shirt, white cravat, powdered hair. 
VILLIkENS, white pantaloons, swallow-tail coat, ruffied shirt, fancy tie, curled hair. 
Denia, train dress, bright overskirt, hat, large waterfall, Grecian bend. 


Properties. 


Two sheets, letter, bottle, carpet-bag, money. 


(A concealed Singer begins song as curtain rises.) 


s 
There was a rich merchant, in London did dwell 
Who had for a daughter a very fine girl ; 
Her name it was Deniah, just sixteen years old, 
With a very large fortune, in silver and gold. 
Cuorus. 

Sing tural li lural Ji Jural li Ja, 

Sing tural li lural li lural li la, 

Sing tural li lural li lural h la, 

Sing tural li ural 1i lural li Ja. 


u. 
As Deniah was walking the garden one day, 


Her father came to her, and thus did he say : 


“ Go dress yourself, Deniah, in gorgeous array, 


And I'll bring you a husband, both gallant and 


gay.” 
Cuorvus 


iL 
“O papa, dear papa, I ’ve not made up my mind ; 


To marry just yet I do not feel inclined ; 
And all my large fortune I ’ll gladly give o’er 


If you "ll let me be single a year or two more.” 


Cuorus. 


Iv. 
* Go, go, boldest daughter! "’ the parent replied. 


Parent dows low to audience. 
PARENT points with left hand. 
ParEnT spreads both hands in ecstasy. 
Parent rattles money in his pockets. 


PARENT dances in time to music, forward. 

PARENT dances in time to music, backward. 

PARENT dances in time to music, forward. 

PARENT dances in time to music, backward, and 
bows at last note. 


Denian enters and courtesies to PARENT, who 
bows in time. 

ParRENT approaches her, and moves head and 
hand as if speaking. 

PARENT Joints to Dentan’s dress, who takes it 
in her hands and looks upon it. 

Denia puts finger in her mouth, and turns her 
head away. 

Both dance forward and backward together at 
each line and bow at end. 


Dentau puis right hand on Parent's left shoul- 
der. 

Dentau places left hand coaxingly under his chin. 

Danian turns to left, moves both hands as if 
throwing away her money. 

Dentan looks at him imploringly, and coaxes 
him as before. 

Both dance forward and backward, and bow in 
time as before. 


Parent shakes his head and fist very savagely: 


“If you do not consent to be this young man’s Denian kneels down and cries. 


bride, 
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I'll give your large fortune to the nearest of kin, 


And you sha’ n’t reap the benefit of one single 


Cuorus. 


v. 
As Villikens was walking the garden around 


He spied his dear Deniah, lying dead on the ground, 
With a cup of cold poison lying down by her side, 
And a dillet-doux saying by poison she died. 


Cuorus. 


vi. 
\ \ 
He kissed her cold corpus a hundred times o’er, 


And called her his Deniah, though she was no more; 
Then he swallowed the poison ike a lover so brave, 
And Villikens and his Deniah both lay in one grave. 


Cuorus, 


VII. 
At twelve the next night, by a tall poplar tree 
The ghosts of his children the Parent did see, 
Standing close to each other, and both looking blue, 
Saying, ‘“‘ We should both be living if it was not 
for you.” 
Cuorus, 


Vu. 


Now the Parent was struck with a horror of home, 

So he packed his portmanteau, the world over to 
roam ; 

But he had not gone far, when he was seized with 
a shiver 

Which ended his days, and so finished him forever. 


Cuorus. 
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Parent makes motions as if throwing away 
money ; takes large pin from his coat. 
Deniau wrings her hands and weeps. 


Sung and danced as before. 
(Curtain falls. 


Vitiikens enters, discovers Denian lying in 
centre of stage with bottle and letter ; he jumps, 
lhrows up his hands in horror. 

VILLIKENS picks up bottle and smells of it. 

Reads letter in amazement. 


VILLIKENS dances forward and backward, look- 
ing first at letter in his left hand, then at bottle 
in his right, extending each hand in turn, bows 
at last note. e 

Vitirxens kneels down behind Dentan, bends 
over and pretends to kiss her. 

Wrings his hands. 

Drinks from bottle. 

Falls behind Dentau at las? note. 


No dance. (Curtain falls, 


PARENT enters, discovers the lovers standing at 
back of stage dressed in sheets like ghosts. He 
Jumps, looks first over his left shoulder at them 
then over his right shoulder, and conti this 
motion through rest of verse and chorus. 

Ghosts dance forward and back as before, fol- 
lowing PARENT ; ail bow. 





PARENT goes off left for his carpet-bag 
He packs his clothes. 


Suddenly turns his head, sees ghosts, and shivers 
Jaster and faster until he drops in centre of 
stage. 

Ghosts dance around Parent; DeENIAH first, 


both bow. 
[Curtain falls. 


Note. Swallow-tail coats are easily made by sewing tails on to the boys’ jackets, the ruffles are 
made of paper. The girl can wear a long dress tucked up over her own. The sheets are placed 
over the heads, leaving only the face exposed. They hold the sheet under their chins with left hands 
and point with the right. Where a trap-door is available they fall into and rise up from it. 


ILLUSTRATED 


Arranged by G. B. Bartlett. 


REBUS.—No. 47. 
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ENIGMAS, 
No. 48. 


I am composed of 5 letters. 
My frst is in gun, but not in pistol. 
My second ’s in diamond, but not in crystal. 
My ¢ird is in rats, but not in mice. 
‘My fourth is in barley, but not in rice.. 
My //td is in cousin, but not in relation. 
My whole ’s an important part of creation. 
Miss Ouri. 
No. 49. 
I am composed of 14 letters. 
My 1, 2, 3 is a definite article. 
My 4, 9, 10 is the name of one of the 
Siamese twins. 
My 5, 6, 7, 8 is one third of Czsar’s 
celebrated letter. 
My 14, 12, 11, 13 is a tree. 
My whole is a casket of jewels most rare, 
And is prized both by young and by old, 
But were I to tell you ’t would hardly be 
fair, 
Just glance o’er this page and my secret 
is told. SJ. A. L. 


GEOMETRICAL PUZZLE.—No. 50. 

To divide this figure, composed of six 
equal right-angled triangles, by two 
straight cuts, into three pieces, which 
can be put together so as to form a 
square. 











Carl. 
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CHARADES. 
No. 51. 
In my first the birds sing 
And sweet flowers spring. 
My second is loved by all 
Both great and small. 
My whole brought the band 
That founded our land. 
“ Rosebud.” 


No. 52. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE, 
(The initials and finals name two cities in Mas- 
sachusetts. ) 
What all boys have played. 
A boy’s name. 
Most women do. 
A kind of story. 
Obtained from whales. 
Used for building purposes. 
£d Ward. 


WORD SQUARES. 
No. 53. 

My first a heroine of romance. 
My second you ’Il find in Rome’s finance. 
My third ’s a synonyme for annoy. 
My fourth the chemists alone employ. 
My fifth in gems and stars is found. 
My sixth a starry flower renowned. 


No. 54. 
A river of South Carolina. 
An implement of industry. 
A natural division of land. 
A liquid exuding from a tree. 
A machine for stretching cloth. 


Commands. 
Sosephine and Fulia R. 


ANSWERS. 


38 Be careful to show consideration to the 


poor and aged. 

{(Beak) (car E full) (two) (show) (C om side rat- 
eye on) (tooth E) (poor and aged. )] 

39. Whalers. 

4°. Twelfth Night, or What you will. 

41. LEA 

E M 

E 


BrCUzH 





42. Blunderbus. 
43. Windlass. 
44- 1. Washington. 
. Patching. 
Machinery. 
Minnesota. 
. China. 6. Brighton. 
. Canton. 7. Crimea. 
» Africa. 8. Pekin. 
Alaska. 9. Utica. 


Towa. 
use he is in firm (in/irm). 


5. Shakespeare. 
6. Mountain. 
7. Pianoforte. 


10. Erie. 
11, Cuba, 
12. Peru. 
13. Siam. 














CHICAGO, ILL., April 12, 1871. 
To THe Epirtors or “Our Younc Forks” :— 


gues you please answer these questions in 
regard to sending in articles for the ‘‘ Young 
Contributors’ Department ” ? 

First, what kind of paper to use,— foolscap or 
common note-paper? Next, what do we send it 
in, an envelope or a newspaper wrapping? And 
lastly, will you please write the direction that is 
to be put on the outside i full? 

By answering these questions you will greatly 
oblige many, but especially O. Waee. 

1. Any good writing-paper will do, but a small 
size is preferable. Divide folded sheets, whether 
of foolscap or note-paper, and write only on one 
side of the slip. Then each slip makes a page, 
and can be handled conveniently by both editors 
and printers. The pages should be numbered, of 
course. 

2. A small package should be enclosed in an 
envelope, like a letter. An envelope large enough 
to contain the slips (if of note-paper) without 
obliging you to fold them, is desirable. Ifa large 
package (which a “ Young Contributor’s”’ should 
not be, however, as a general thing), you can en- 
close it either in an envelope or a wrapper, leaving 
one end open, and send it through the mails, by 
paying only newspaper postage on it. The au- 
thor’s address should accompany it, and Author’s 
MS. should be distinctly marked on the outside. 

3. Letters to the editors, or communications 
paying letter postage, may be addressed simply, 
Editors of “Our Young Folks,” Boston. But 
manuscripts paying newspaper postage should be 
directed as follows, —the law permitting such 
packages to pass only between authors and fud- 
lishers : — 

Fames R. Osgood & Co., 
Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 
And this is the address which all business letters 
relating to the magazine should have. 


ROCHESTER, April 22, 1872. 
Dear “ Younc Forks,” — 
In the “Letter Box” of the May number I 
notice that you give ‘‘Ke-ho'ta” as the correct 
pronunciation of “ Quixote,” which it would be, 





of course, for a Spaniard, but is it not rather an 
affectation in an American? This is a subject 
which has been often discussed in our household ; 
i. e. the propriety of giving, as a rule, the native 
pronunciation to foreign names. Worcester says 
in reference to “ words which have been partially 
Anglicized,” —‘‘ Paris, for example, an English- 
man, or an Anglo-American, in speaking his own 
language, would pronounce, iz conformity to it, 
Par'is; though, if he were speaking French, he 
would pronounce it P4-ré, in conformity with the 
French language.” 

In accordance with this, I find that the pronun- 
ciation given for “Don Quixote,” in “ Pujol’s 
French Class Book” (p. 20), is not “‘ in conform- 
ity” with the Sfanishk sounds of the letters, but 
with the French pronunciation thereof. Why, 
then, should not we, Anglo-Americans, give to 
the name a pronunciation according with that 
which we give its derivatives “ Quixotic,” “ Quix- 
otism,” “ Quixotry” ? 

Thank you for answers to former questions. I 
am glad to know in what “little corner ’’ to locate 
Mrs. Whitney, and since “one good turn deserves 
another,” could you not some time favor us with 
pictures of her and other contributors of “ Our 
Young Folks”? We have been trying the “co- 
operative” system of housekeeping; and, upon 
the whole, I think, find nearly as much enjoyment 
in it as “ We Girls” did. 

When are we to hear again from Mr. Hale? 
You see I “spell it with a we, Sammy,” because, 
despite the infirmities of age, I wish to be 
counted among your appreciative “young in 
heart” folks. 

“Betsey LAVENDER.” 


The pronunciation of foreign names, like that 
of other words, is regulated by common usage. 
The French pronounce all names according to 
the rules of their own language, and we are 
amused to hear them speak of Lor’ Beerong 
and Vashingtong, when the noble British poet and 
the Father of his Country are meant. The Eng- 
lish language affords no such uniform rules for 
its pronunciation as the French does; and a for- 
eign name — take Kossuth, for example — may be 
spoken by us in half a dozen different ways, before 
anything like the correct utterance is established. 
A million Frenchmen, seeing that word in print 
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for the first time, would unhesitatingly give it ex- 
actly the same pronunciation ; but when the great 
Magyar first came to this country he was Kos'- 
sith, Kos'sooth; Kossuth', Kossooth', and Kos- 
soot’, as old folks well remember. How much 
better it would have been to adopt the Hungarian 
pronunciation of the name at once — Koshoot! — 
if we had only known it ! 

It is to avoid such confusion that we who speak 
the English tongue find it most convenient, in im- 
porting foreign names, to import the foreign pro- 
nunciation along with them. And since the Span- 
ish pronunciation of the word now almost univer- 
sally prevails among cultivated American people, 
it cannot be considered an affectation to speak of 
Don Ke-ho'ta (last a long, but unaccented), ex- 
cept in circles where only the English pronuncia- 
tion — Don Quix-ot — would be understood. 

We will consider the hint about the portraits 
of our contributors, and — but we dare not make 
any promise with regard to that very busy man, 
Mr. Hale. 


Dear “Younc Forks,” — 

I was astonished in reading about Mr, Chat- 
ford’s laughable mistake to find it almost identical 
with one that I made not long since. 

One evening last fall I rode down to the village 
—two miles—to get the mail, and attend the 
Lodge. I tied my horse at the store, and after 
making some purchases walked down to the 
Lodge. On coming out, with thoughts intent on 
other things, I went to my accustomed hitching- 
post near by, and lo! no horse. “Stolen, or got 
loose,” thought I in dismay. Home I went, at a 
pace more fast than dignified. No horse there! 
Then on to my dun’s mate, little accustomed to 
nocturnal exercise, I threw an old army saddle, 
and was off. Up the pike; no trace. Down the 
pike to the village, now all'a-slumber. A colored 
woman being aroused by much pounding at the 
“do’,” after first insisting that ‘nobody lives 
yere,” in fear of Ku-Klux, informed me she 
“yeared a horse kitin’ up de Court House road 
*bout an hour ago.” 

I used my spurs, and was off at a gallop. I 
stopped at a house and borrowed a pistol, which, as 
my summer clothes were not prepared for it, I had 
to carry in my hand. On to Fairfax Court House 
— eight miles —over the very same road that our 
boys took in their disastrous retreat from Bull 
Run. No tidings there. Thence to Fairfax Sta- 
tion, and through the pines on an unknown road 
to Arundle’s Tavern, about ten miles farther. It 
was two A. M- I rubbed down my horse and went 
to bed. Up again before the sun, wrote notices of 
reward, breakfasted, and off for home by another 
route. I was fagged out, and getting the worse 
for dust and heat. My pistol drew the eyes of the 
sober-looking folk going to Camp Meeting, where 
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I fetched up to rest and make inquiries. I learned 
with unspeakable disgust that my horse was found 
hitched to the post af the store, just where I 
left him! I sincerely wished he had been stolen. 
I did not tarry at the Camp Meeting. I burned 
five hundred handbills that afternoon and told 
white lies for a month. But “an honest confes- 
sion is good for the soul,” and there you have it. 

Ho.ttywoop. 

FAIRFAX CO., Va., 4th month, 1871. 


. 


YONKERS, April 2/, 1872. 


Monday, A. M. 
Dear “Younc Fovxs,” — 


I have only been a subscriber to your interest- 
ing magazine since the first of this year; but I 
borrowed from a friend all of last year’s ‘‘ Young 
Folks.” 

On reading them I came across a piece in “ Our 
Young Contributors’’’ corner called ‘‘ Hally’s 
Flower.” I am sure those who read it cannot 
have forgotten it, and if they have they can 
freshen their memories by turning to last Octo- 
ber’s number. Now / have a darling little broth- 
er, and he says “pitty” and “fower’’ and many 
other baby words, and sometimes I get impatient 
and angry with him. This sweet little piece made 
me think how many precious baby brothers and 
sisters ‘‘fade away,” and how we should love and 
prize them while we have them, toddling through 
our homes. So even at this late hour I thought 
it would not be entirely useless to say what an im- 
pression “ Hally’s Flower” made upon me. I 
hope it will help me not to forget to be always 
patient with little Eddie. 

Now, dear ‘‘ Young Folks,” I must say good 
by, thanking you for the many pleasant hours youn 
magazine has helped to fill. 

I am your young friend, 
Caruiz BRIckETT. 


Aggie and Molly ask these two questions, — 
who can answer them? 

1. Why are frogs and fishes cold-blooded ani- 
mals? 

2. Where is the phrase, “ After life’s fitful fever 
he sleeps well,” to be found, and who wrote it? 


Lulu C. asks: “ Will you be so kind as to tell 
me what books would give me the most thorough 
instruction in English history, and be the most 
interesting during my perusal of them?” 

Knight’s “ Popular History of England” (8 
vols., with many illustrations) is a most excellent 
and entertaining work. Read Macaulay’s His- 
tory (extending from James II. to the death of 
William IIL). Dickens’s ‘‘Child’s History of 
England” may be read with profit: and for a 
simple summary of events Edwards’s “ Outlines 
of English History” is valuable. 
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“ Rose-Bud.” — The red prussiate was meant. 
With chemists, /errocyanide of potassium stands 
generally for either the red or the yellow prus- 
siate, — though the yellow would be understood 
if the red were not specified. It is only quite 
recently that the red has come to be distinguished 
by the spelling, ferricyanide. 

We allow anybody to contribute puzzles; and 
short, bright, pithy ones are always acceptable. 
Of ordinary ones we have more than enough on 
hand. 


Bessie A. T. asks the ‘‘ Letter Box”? : — 
“Can any one tell me why molasses-candy be 
comes white by being pulled?” 


“ Kerl E. Q.,” “ Mattie,” and many others. 
Back numbers of “Our Young Folks” can be 
had of the publishers for 20 cents each. 


DINWIDDIE COUNTY, VA., March 29, 1878, 
Dear “ Younc Forks,” — 

I see your bright face every month, and I cet. 
tainly do think it is bright, sure enough. A dear 
kind uncle in New York sends it to me, and I do 
wish all boys and girls had an uncle or some 
relation to do the same for them, for I do not see 
how Young Folks can afford to be without it. I 
read it through carefully when it first comes, and 
then all the back numbers, till the next one 
comes. 

I am only ten years old, but I think I am a 
pretty good judge of stories; any way, I know 
what I like, and [ think Jack Hazard is splen- 
did; the only fault I have to find, you leave him 
in such a bad fix every time, and a month is so 
long to be kept waiting for him to get out. 

C. A. Stephens is my favorite ; I should like to 
know him, and if he will come down here to “ Old 
Virginia” we will tell him how we hunt foxes, 
with fifteen or twenty dogs; sometimes it takes a 
whole day to,catch one. The huntsmen will not 
allow it to be shot, for they want the pleasure of 
chasing it. The dogs and horses seem to enjoy 
it too, for ’tis hunted on horseback. The skin 
of a fox is of very little value here, so the hunter 
has the fox boiled and the broth thickened with 
meal, and when done and sufficiently cool fed to 
his dogs; and this is their reward besides the 
sport they have. 

If you did not have so many to ask favors of 
you, and make suggestions 40 you, I would be 
tempted to ask one or two chapters more of Jack 
Hazard each month. 

Your admirer, 


Tuos. C. Dias, age 10 yrs. 6 mos. 


PeterssurG, Va. (my post-office address, my 
home, 6 miles in the country). 


Dear “ Youne Forks,” — 
I am ten years old, and have taken your paper 
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two years, and like it better than any other I evet 
I was very much pleased with the game 

of “Cross Purposes,” and I thought of a variation 

of the same, which perhaps may interest some 

of your little readers. Instead of writing a ques- 

tion and answer, I write the name of some beast, 

bird, or insect on one slip of paper and some 

leading trait on another. For example :— 

The elephant — is the largest of beasts. 

The ox — is a very patient animal. 

The mosquito— though not so large as some in- 
sects, is very annoying. 

The bluebird — sings sweetly. 

The lark — flies high in the air. 

The horse — is an intelligent animal. 

Then mix the names together and the traits to- 
gether and draw one of each and read them; the 
result is sometimes quite ludicrous : —~ 
The elephant — though not so large as some in- 

sects, is very annoying. 
The ox — flies high in the air. 
The mosquito — is a very patient animal. 
The bluebird — is the largest of beasts. 
The lark —is an intelligent animal. 
The horse — sings sweetly. 
Eupora May STong. 
EMERSON, OTOE COUNTY, Nebraska. 


Tuts letter comes from a ‘‘ Young Contributor,” 
now in Europe : — 

HANOVER, January 30, 1871. 
Kinp Mr. EpirTor, — 

When I sent you my composition I was residing 
in America; but very soon after I left my home, 
and came to Germany, where I have been ever 
since. 

In America I was always glad when I received 
the nice yellow-covered ‘Young Folks,” but the 
happiness it then gave me was nothing to what it 
is now. Here it is not easy to find anything to 
read in our tongue, and I am not proficient enough 
in German to read books in that language. 

Ten days ago I went to Berlin, on a visit to 
some friends. Berlin is a large city, and in many 
things is quite like New York, only New York 
has no palaces, I went through that of the Em- 
peror, where I saw much wealth and beauty ; but, 
what I liked most of all, was an exquisitely carved 
balcony, which is occupied by musicians at the 
court balls. The original of this balcony was 
made of solid silver; but Frederick the Great 
caused it to be melted and made into money, then 
he had the one I saw made exactly like it, except 
the new one is of wood silver-plated. 

In “Our Young Folks” for November was an 
excellent article on Pompeii, which I read with 
great interest. When I visited the Berlin Mu- 
seum and saw the broken statues, dishes, and 
jewelry found in Pompeii and Herculaneum, you 
may be sure I examined them with more care than 
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I should have done had I not read the story of 
** A Boy’s Visit.” 

One of the rooms in the Museum is furnished 
with the same ivory furniture Frederick the Great 
had standing in his own private room. Arranged 
around this room in glass cases are many relics 
of his father, among which are his tobacco-pipes 
and canes. I noticed also a white dress which 
Murat wore, the wedding-ring of Frederick the 
Great, and the hat of the Emperor Napoleon, 
which he left lying in his travelling-carriage at 
Waterloo. In these cases were many other things 
that, to me, were very interesting, but I will not 
describe them for fear of trying your patience, and 
I know you busy editors would never get through 
reading, if every one wrote long letters. 

Will you believe me, when I say that, if I live 
to be one hundred years old, I shall stil! continue 
reading “Our Young Folks”? You see I take it 
for granted that the magazine will be published 
each month a hundred years from now, and in 
case it should not, why, then I will read my old 
ones. Now good by. 

From your friend, 
JENNIE ONIDER. 


Tue answer to Madge’s question in our April 
number about certain text-books used in the Bos- 
ton public schools was not sufficiently explicit, as 
our correspondent B. LZ. B. has pointed out to 
us. There is a want of uniformity in text-books, 
resulting from the fact that the schools are not 
only of different grades, but that many of them 
are in Roxbury and Dorchester, places recently 
annexed to Boston, and therefore allowed to re- 
tain the books previously in use in their respec- 
tive schools. 

Charlie Chase, Piqua, Ohio. —The present 
king of Belgium is Leopold II. His full name 
is Leopold Philip Maria Victor. He was born 
April 9, 1835, and succeeded his father, Leopold 
I., December 10, 1865. He is a cousin of Queen 
Victoria. 

QOriosity. — “‘ Why the 1st day of April is called 
April Fools’ Day,” or in other words, when and 
how the custom of sportively imposing on people 
on that day originated, is a question that has long 
puzzled the antiquaries. 

Previously to the year 1710, and in some cases 
even at a much later date, the day was generally 
designated in almanacs as All Fools’ Day, per- 
haps in jocular imitation of the church festival 
of All Souls’ Day, which was celebrated on the 
2d of November. It is worth remarking, that, in 
old times, when the orthography of our language 
was still unsettled, when ou and oo were often used 
interchangeably, when an “idle ¢” was added 
at pleasure to any word ending in a consonant, 
and when the character called “long f’”’ was used 
for s, except at the end of a word, “All foules’ 
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day ”’ (All-souls’ day) would look wonderfully like 
* All foules’ day” (All-fools’ day). But, though 
this may have been the way in which this phrase 
originated, the reason for selecting the 1st of April 
as a time for playing off little tricks and practical 
jokes upon unsuspecting persons is not apparent. 

Various conjectures have been offered. It has 
been supposed that the custom is a relic of some 
old heathen festival ; more particularly of the Fes- 
tum fatuorum, or Feast of Fools (originally held 
on or about the first of January, but afterwards 
removed, #¢ 7s surmised, to the 1st of April), which 
was introduced into Great Britain by the early 
Christian missionaries, with the design of ridicul- 
ing and supplanting the old Roman Saturnalia 
and the Druidical rites, both of which institutions 
were flourishing there when they undertook the 
task of converting the natives to the true faith. 

In France an April fool is called an April fish 
(poisson davril), in allusion, it is said, to the 
fact that, in some places, fishes spawn at this time 
of year, and, being then worthless for food, disap- 
point the fisherman who catches them. Accord- 
ing to other authorities, King Charles 1X. of 
France, while sojourning at the chateau of Rou- 
sillon, in Dauphiny, in the year 1564, issued a 
decree by which the first day of the year — which 
had previously begun on the 1st of April — was 
carried back to the 1st of January. In conse- 
quence of this change New Year’s gifts came to be 
made only on the first of January ; and on the first 
of April those who did not willingly conform to the 
new order of things were saluted with mock felici- 
tations, made the recipients of pretended or delu- 
sive presents, and befooled in all sorts of ways. 
As the sun left the zodiacal sign of Pisces, or the 
Fishes, in April, they were called Joissons d avril. 
Another explanation refers the custom to a travesty 
of the medizval Easter miracle plays representing 
the sufferings, or Zassion (whence by corruption 
poisson), of Our Lord, and especially the sending 
him from one tribunal to another, from Annas to 
Caiaphas, and from Pilate to Herod, with accom- 
paniments of derision and insult. 


My pear “Younc Fovks,” — 

I am very sorry that my desire to improve has 
been mistaken for defiance. I was in earnest 
when I asked you to point out any error found in 
my first letter, and did not suppose my words 
could be misconstrued. The sentence criticised 
may be open to objection, but when I used 
“which,” I did not intend to use it as a nomina- 
tive to the verb “is,” but as an adjective or adjec- 
tive pronoun qualifying “mode of expression” 
understood. The sentence thus filled up would 
read: According to the author of “ Weeds and 
Words,” you would say “I does not” and “I 
doesn’t,” which mode of expression is not cor- 
rect.” Goold Brown says in his grammar: 
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‘Words that are omitted by ellipsis and that are 
necessarily understood in order to complete the 
construction, must be supplied in parsing.” 
M. Marian Pycnowska. 
May 23, 1871. 


In examining the essays on ‘‘ The Characteris- 
tics of a Gentleman,” we at first threw aside that 
of “Minnie D. Bellen,” which, for two or three 
reasons, we suspected of being copied. The 
quaint style in which it was written did not seem 
natural to a girl of sixteen; and we had a vague 
impression of having seen the same thing before. 
Moreover, the composition of the piece, otherwise 
remarkably good, was marred by the repetition 
of “Charity,” first personified very inappropri- 
ately as the true gentleman’s “ chamberlain,” and 
afterwards aptly as his “treasurer.” It seemed 
to us that a writer of so much literary ability as 
the essay evinced would have used some other 
word in the first instance, and that here was just 
such a mistake as a copyist would be liable to 
make. Yet we reflected that authors sometimes 
make such errors in copying their own writings ; 
and, everything else about the essay indicating 
genuineness, the fear of doing injustice to a worthy 
competifor caused us to reconsider our judgment. 
That a girl of sixteen should have had some ac- 
quaintance with old English literature, and have 
adopted its quaint modes of expression, seemed 
nothing improbable; and it might have been the 
style alone which gave to her composition its air 
of familiarity. We could not be positively certain 
of the fraud; but, on the other hand, if fraud there 
were, we felt sure that the publication of the essay 
would lead to its exposure. So we concluded to 
give No. V. the lowest girls’ prize, — the blemish 
we have pointed out in it preventing it from tak- 
ing a higher rank. 

The result verified our first impressions, and de- 
monstrated the extreme improbability of such a 
plagiarism passing undetected. Our May number, 
in which the prize essays were printed, flew on 
the wings of steam to its hundred thousand and 
more waiting readers, all over the country, and 
very soon, from half a dozen different sources, 
came the proofs of Minnie D. Bellen’s duplicity. 

One correspondent writes: “In a little old 
scrap-book of mine is an article which I cut from 
the Buffalo Courier some years since, and which 
embodies Miss Minnie’s (?) sketch, with the 
following preface: ‘In an old manor-house, in 
Gloucestershire, England, may be found the fol- 
lowing sketch of a true gentleman, framed and 
hung over the mantel-piece of a tapestried sitting- 
toom.’” The writer says: “I trust you will not 
think me harsh or cruel in writing this, — it makes 
my heart beat, and my face burn, almost as though 
the disgrace were my own.” Others write in the 
same spirit, — more in pity than in anger at the 


Our Letter Box. 
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baseness of the deception attempted to be prac- 
tised. Two have sent us printed copies of the 
old essay, which are word for word like Miss 
Minnie’s, with the exception, curiously enough, 
of that one word charity. “Charity” is the 
“treasurer,” but the “chamberlain” is “ Chas- 
tity,” according to these evidently more correct 
copies. 

“Minnie D. Bellen,” whoever she may be, has 
injured only herself by this act of imposture, and 
she has gained nothing but the condemnation 
of all right-thinking people. The prize was sent 
to her, not in money, but in a check which could 
not be cashed without her indorsement; and by 
this she could have been traced, and compelled to 
refund the amount. That check has never been 
presented for payment; and the prize ($10) is 
now re-awarded to the author of the following 
essay :— 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A GEN- 
TLEMAN. 


True politeness at all times and on all occasipns 
springing from kindness of heart. 
Minnie C. Scorig.p, age 12. 
JACKSONVILLE, Florida. 


Our Young Contributors. — We have received 
from the “‘ Prairie Nymph” another capital sketch, 
—“ Toy’s Wedding,” — which will appear soon. 
The following are also accepted: “JZy Steam- 
ship,” by T. B. Stork; “ The Barber's Carni- 
val,” by W. S. Walsh; “‘ The Heathen Chinee,” 
by Charles W. Ames; “ How Annie and Tom- 
mie played Christmas,” by “ Willie Wilde” ; 
“A Dark Night's Work,” by Will; “An Ads 
vondack Deer Hunt,” by F. Emerson, and 
“ Sammy's Experience,” by Ruth Adams. 

“A Sheepish Tale,” is funny, but too long. 

The author of “ Base-Ball among the Boot- 
blacks” has our thanks for his excellent letters. 
We regret that we cannot find room for his articles. 


M. E. R.— The allegory is hardly suitable for 
our use. It is well composed, however, and, since 
you ask our opinion, we are happy to say that, 
with “great care, study, and pains,”’ you can, we 
think, become a “ good writer.” 

M. D. B.—You have our earnest sympathy, 
confined as you are to an invalid’s bed. Your 
poem has some excellent qualities, but a few com- 
monplace expressions in it compel us, very reluc- 
tantly, to decline it. 

Cc. T. K.—We must have the name and ad- 
dress of “ Young Contributors,” whether their 
articles are sent to us by the writers or by their 
friends, 

“ My first Turkey Hunt” is a capital joke; 
but is the idea original? The author will please 
inform us. 
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“ My Railroad Adventure” will ‘not do; and 
“ Fido” is not guite so good as it ought to be 
for “‘ Our Young Contributors.” 

Fannie W.—‘‘ You send an extra copy gratis 
for every five subscribers,—am I right? And I 
shall direct the envelope containing the subscrip- 
tions to the sudlishers, stating to whom I wish 
the extra copies sent?” 


Yes, to both questions. The “April Fool” 
story has no particular faults to be pointed out, 
neither is it particularly interesting. 

“ Barbara” asks, ‘Who were the seven wise 
men of Greece?”? Who will tell her? 


Here is Jennie E. North’s word-square in full, 
with the best of several squares made up from the 
same terminal words, and sent us by various cor- 
respondents, — Mary R. Atlee, Al. Harrison, 
Eva, Eirrac, John H. Ingham, Annie L. Foster, 
John L. Lyeth, Isa, J. C. Howard, Alice D., 
Fred H. Johnson, Fannie, W. H. Allderdice, Jr., 
an@others. Only two have hit upon precisely the 
same square as Jennie’s,— A. F. Dresel, Balti- 
more, and an anonymous writer from Buffalo. 
Some have /ea/s instead of fears in No. 2, and 
others riser and assay, instead of rarer and ar- 
ray. 


DRAFT DRAFT DRAFT 
RIGOR RARER RULER 
AGONY ARRAY ALLEY 
FONTS FEARS FEELS 
TRYST TRYST TRYST 
DRAFT DRAFT DRAFT 
RUMOR RIPER RULER 
AMPLY AZ? LY ALLAY 
FOLKS FELLS FEARS 
ZERY¥ST cee at TAS F 


Datsy Dorrance sends an answer in which 
alway and fears take the place of alley and feels 
in No. 3; a true square, which we suspect was 
got by accident, since in two “seven - word 
squares,” and others, which she has sent, only 
the first and last words read from left to right and 
from top to bottom. Don’t you see, Daisy, that, 
in perfect squares, a/J the words read in ‘this 
way? 


Tue earliest answers to our last month’s puzzles 
were sent in by Ida, Carrie Macadam and Hattie 
Corkins, Emma Grace Shreve, Mary E, O. Grady, 
John H. Ingham, and Geologist. 


F. R. O. — Wheeler’s Dictionary of Fiction is 
bound in cloth. Price $2.50. In half calf, $4.50. 
To rebind in full sheep would cost about 75 cents 
or a dollar. Bancroft’s History is in 9 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, $22.50; sheep, $31.50; half calf, $40.50; 
full calf, $49.50. ‘There is no library edition, spe- 
cifically so called. 


Our Letter Box, 
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Hers is one of several letters to us, called out 
by Mr. Hale’s appeal to “ Our Young Folks” in 
our June “ Letter Box”: — 

MAMARONECK, N. Y., May 24, 1871, 
Dear Epitors, — 

Please oblige me, an old friend, by sending the 
“Young Folks” from January, 1871, to January, 
1872, to the following address: Mr. Clarence 
Hale, Principal of Larnar Colored School, Lar- 
nar, Marshall Co., Miss. 

Enclosed please find the money for. a year’s 
subscription, which will very likely be renewed. 
I suppose you have already received letters from 
the readers of your delightful magazine, telling 
you how much interest they take in Mr. Hale’s 
Colored School; and I hope all those who can 
afford it will follow me by sending a copy of “ Our 
Young Folks” to the Larnar Library, as I think 
it is the very best magazine for young people. It 
is not only interesting, but also very instructive, 
and there is such a healthy moral character about 
it, that it cannot fail to do good to those who read 
it. 

Yours, with best wishes, 
BarBarA Dovuc.ass. 


flutual Emprovement Corner, 


[For subscribers only. Names sent in must be in the 
handwriting of the persons desiring correspondents.) 

W. B. Kay, Box 62, and Fred Pollay, Box 1125, Ithaca, 
N. Y. (desire correspondence on birds’ eggs). 

&. L. R., Draw 47, Oswego, N. Y. (wishes a correspond- 
ence in French, with Young Folks between 14 and 17). 

7. H. F., 259 West rath Street, N. Y. (would like a cor 
respondent between 16 and 18; subject, composition), 

Ella, 383 Fourth Street, South Boston (interested in 
music, dancing, and women’s rights). 

B. M. F., No. 50 Jane Street, N. Y. (wishes correspond- 
ent from 16 to 19; rhetoric and composition). 

Theodore B. Foster, No. 59 West 35th Street, N. Y. (age 
13; descriptive geography). 

Edgar W. Howe, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Grace R. White (age 14), Box 1424, Bangor, Maine. 

Zaidee Gilbert (age 15), Wheatland, Clinton Co., Iowa. 

Libbie Rogers (age 13), Box 112, Wheatland, Iowa. 

“ Fohnny Crapeau,” Box 305, Cazenovia, N. Y. (wishes 
correspondents over 17). 

Minnie Y., Cazenovia, N. Y. (miscellaneous corre- 
spondence desired). 

Anna Dike (age 16) (care Rev. L. F. Dike), Bath, 
Maine. 

We girls of Whitewater, Wis., in order to form new 

i establish friendships, improve our mental 

and social qualities, and secure to ourselves and our cor- 
respondents agreeable recreation, do desire and request 
a place in the “‘ Mutual Improvement Corner” of “Our 
Young Folks.” Nellie A. Bassett (age 17). Mati £. 
Brown (age 16). Lilla C. Redington (age 16). Flora 
G. Bassett (age 1s). Matie BE. Hunter (age 15). 

Fanny Armdaie (age 15), Syracuse, N. Y. 





NOTE. The address of A/ice, Gallipolis, O., published 
last month, [gave “ Box 1,” instead of “Lock Box 1,” as 
it should have been.) 
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“THIS SEAM CAN WAIT!"’ 4 
Drawn sy Miss Jassix Curtis.) {See “ Sewing,” page 466. 





